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A Personal Message to You From Your Publisher 


It has been said that to get the most out of life, a person must be 
happy in his work. I believe it. For I’ve found it so. I’ve been in the 
publishing business practically all my life, but the greatest happiness I’ve 
known has been since I became the publisher of PATHFINDER magazine. 

One reason for this is that PATHFINDER is published specifically for the 
people who live in America’s small cities and towns, and I’ve always re- 
garded such folks as the backbone of our nation. To me, small town living 
is fuller, more complete, more fruitful, more conducive to happiness and 
wholesome family life. Practical reasons necessitate the conducting of Patu- 
FINDER’s business affairs from a big city, but I personally reside in a small 
town. I like the closely knit warp and woof of a small town, the greater 
intimacy between neighbors, the slower, more comfortable, more healthful 
tempo of living. 

That is why I feel so close to the readers of PATHFINDER. I feel I know 
them and understand them because I’m one of them. I hope we’re making 
PATHFINDER the kind of magazine you want; everyone of us here is certainly 
trying to make it so. 

Some of you may have missed the editorial page that appeared in each 
issue until some months ago, when the shortage of paper necessitated its 
discontinuance so that we would have more space in which to do an even 
better job of keeping you properly informed on the fast moving events of 
the world. We are contemplating a new feature that will be somewhat simi- 
lar but more in the nature of a friendly neighborly “get-together-and-talk- 
it-over.” We haven't decided on a name for this page as yet, but its pur- 
pose will be to provide a sort of meeting place, where we can exchange ideas 
and opinions and discuss topics of the day. It will be your page, and I 
hope you will make full use of it. If you have anything you want to “get 
off your chest” regarding any subject having to do with the welfare of 
yourself and others who live in America’s uncongested centers, write and 
tell us about it. If you have any suggestions as to how we can make PatH- 
FINDER a better magazine—or any criticisms—we’d like to hear from you. 
We want to make this new feature not only enjoyable but useful; we want 
to dedicate it to the betterment of all parts of- our nation. How can we 
all be of service to our great country? That is the purpose of this new 
feature—to help keep America a happy place in which to live and work. 

Incidentally, this issue marks a great forward step in the progress of 
PATHFINDER. It is the first issue to go on sale at newsstands and magazine 
counters. This will mean added volume to the voice of those who live in 
America’s smaller cities and towns. 

Sincerely, 


Nighi Kien 


Publisher 








The saw most 
carpenters 
use 


The widespread preference shown for 
Disston Hand Saws by carpenters and 
other saw users is a eribane to their fine 
cutting qualities. Records show many in- 
stances of Disston Hand Saws that have 
been in use for a half century or longer. 


During the present shortage of tools, 
owners of Disston saws have been par- 
ticularly fortunate. The fine quality of 
their saws has kept them serving well 
through the emergency. This quality 
also assures them many more years of 
dependable service. 


Many hardware retailers and saw repair- 
men provide a special» saw sharpen- 
ing service. They will be glad to Relp 
you keep your Disston saw—or other 
quality make—in good, serviceable 
condition. 

If you need a new Disston saw or other tool 


for essential work, discuss your problem with 
your Hardware Retailer. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


1005 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 







@ ASK FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY. TheDisston Saw, 
Tool and File Manual 
tells how to use and care for 
tools. FREE at your Hardware 
Store, or write us for a copy. 














PROPER 
INSTALLATION IS 
HALF THE JOB! 


CHAMBERLIN 





Get more home 
comfort, health and 
fuel economy! Save 
rationed fuel! Stop 
drafts and cold 
spots near window 
areas that cause colds! Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips perform these 
services and pay for themselves in fuel 
savings while doing it—often in a few 
seasons. Only Chamberlin, with its 
nationwide service, assumes full re- 
sponsibility from manufacture to in- 
stallation. Here only can you be 
assured of complete satisfaction. Get 
ready NOW for greater health, com- 
fort and fuel economy next winter... 
call the nearest 
Chamberlin office 
or mail coupon to- 


day! Uw t 


WEATHER STRIPS 
INSULATION 
STORM SASH 
CALKING 
SCREENS 
See the Phone Book for 
Nearest Branch 


CHAMBERLIN 


Pw a a ee 6 6 6 6 ee 6 ew em om ee eG 
| Chamberlin Company of America | 
| 1320 LaBrosse, Detroit 26, Michigan | 


Send me information on Weather Strips, | 
also free furnace-firing chart. 


DOES IT 
RIGHT! 
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Pay Solution: Congressmen seem dis- 
satisfied with their pay. Is there anything 
to hinder their quitting and hunting a 
better jeb? And the same to all other 
workers. 

L, A. Pine, Omaha, Nebr. 

[What if congressmen struck for more 
pay, shorter hours ?—Eb.] 


Prayer & War: Only through God's 
help and the belief and prayers of a ma- 
jority of the American people was this war 
won in our favor. Germany and Japan 
lost because of their persecutions of reli- 
Lion. 

Eula Watson, Cynthiana, Ky. 

Retired Congressmen: The House 
Civil Service committee is now holding 
hearings on Bill H.R. 524, proposing to 
extend the benefits of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to members of Congress. 
Will Congress dare to enact such exten- 
sion of the Retirement Act; without mak- 
ing the correction recommended by the 
Civil Service Commission, to correct the 
discrimination of the amendment of Jan. 24, 
1942, of the Retirement Act, in denying 
its benefits to those employes who were 
retired before that date? Remember the 
“Bundles for Congress” movement of 
1942. 

_H. G. Richey, National Chairman 

Federal Employes Retired Before 
1942. New Orleans, La. 


A Universal Language: Need for a 
universal world language has never been 
greater than now. We need a world-wide 
speech. What’s cooking? Tell us. 

I. Gilbert, Mercedes, Tex. 

[All the “universal” languages are still 
being pushed by their sponsors. There are at 
least 10 of them.—Eb.] 


15 Heads: Knowledge in advance 
that 15 certain men would be tried as 
“war criminals” might. prevent another 
conflict. My list of these “war criminals”: 
The Chief of State, the Foreign Minister 
and the delegate to the World Security 
Council of each of the big 5 nations, If 
the price of war is these 15 heads, there 
won't be war again. 

Fred G. Broughton, Memphis, Tenn. 


. . « Philip Simpson tells us to cut 
out what he is too big a dunce to appre- 
ciate. 

C. C. Carter, Bluffs, Jil. 


Brain Power: Mr. Simpson was not 
speaking for me. My g1-year-old grand- 
father, several of my friends, and I look 
forward to your clever brain teasers every 
week. 

Mr. Simpson 


should exercise his 


PATHFINDER 


brain on a few of them, I think he would 
learn to like them. 
L. L. Wilkin, Greenfield, Ohio 


For Our Crystal Ball: You state 
flatly “atomic bomb, the missile which 
eventually will end either war or the hu- 
man race.” So simple as that. You seem 
quite omniscient. Please get oriented, or 
consult your oracle, and inform us in an 
early issue ato just which eventuality to 
expect. 

The two alternatives are poles apart, 
and some folks would like to know. 

John F. Kelly, Quincy, Pa. 

{How well The United Nations stay 
united may be reader Kelly’s answer.—Eb.| 


Still 35 m.p.h.: You say “happy days. 
Unrationed service and gas, more high- 
test, end of 35 m.p.h. speed limit.” While 
this may apply to the federal ban on driv- 
ingyit still does not apply to all the states 
that still have a 35-mile-per-hour law on 
their statute books, especially New York 
State. 

Our legislature extended the speed- 
limit law until July 1, 1946. 

Roy J. McMaster, Homer, N. V. 


Gen. Marshall's Credit?: You say 
Gen. Marshall built “the world’s greatest 
army and charted its global victory.” 
Shouldn’t the credit be given Gen. Malin 
Craig? I understand he was responsible 
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for the re-organization of the Army before 
Roosevelt demoted him. 
Alice Roundy, Boston, Mass. 
(Wartime organization of the Army was 
accomplished under Gen. Marshall. Gen. Craig 
was cited for meritorious services in peace- 
time organization, retired as Chief of Staff in 
1939, returned to active duty 1941 as head of 
personnel board.—Epb.] 


Sectional Prejudice? I find in the 
articles in your publicatign a strong trend 
against Eastern and Southern states. Why? 
[ have lived in Southern California for 
more than two years, and I find the place 
extremely backward. The schools are ter- 
rible. There are no traffic laws that are 
obeyed. Transportation is either wretched 
or non-existent. The countryside is a de- 
pressive brown all summer... . 

Mrs. Edwin W. Maphis, San Pedro, Cal. 

{Are ‘you sure you’re not from Florida? 
—Eb.] 


Boy Babies: I talked with my physi- 
cian about your reasons why there are 
more boy babies born in wartime and im- 
mediately after than in peacetime. He says 
more young mothers lose babies due to 
anemia, psychological reasons, etc., than 
older women who keep theirs as the rou- 
tine of having children gets established. 
Doesn’t this explode your theory? 

Mrs. T. E, Johnson, Ogden, Utah 

{It wasn’t PATHFINDER’s theory.—Eb.] 


Bring Back Fathers: Country’s tough- 
est problem is now juvenile delinquency. 
Everyone can help solve this problem by 
demanding from their Congressmen that 
armed forces be compelled to restore these 
fathers to their homes. 

George A: Kyes, Holbrook, Ariz. 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 

etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 

and March 3, 1933. Of PATHFINDER published weekly 
at Chicago, Ill, for October 1, 1945. 

State of Seaekekian | et 

City of Philadelphia 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Graham Patterson, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
und says. that he is the Publisher 6f the PATHFINDER 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
und belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537. Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Graham Patterson, Ardmore, Pa. 

Managing Editor, Douglas R. Mackenzie, 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing ar holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
sidresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 

Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
wre: (If there are none, so state.) Farm Journal, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of.the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upop the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
4s trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements @mbracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
wher; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue_of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mail 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is. ... (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

GRAHAM PATTERSON 
(Signature of Publisher.) 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day 
peember, 1945. Clara H. Wright, Notary Public 

y commission expires May 1, 1048 
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Here’s Why Wise Moms Prefer This Great 
Natural Whole Grain for the Whole Family! 


Everyone at your house needs the great whole-grain benefits so natu- 
rally rich in delicious hot Quaker Oats — especially the youngsters. 
ture favored Quaker Oats to pap the the active, normal growth of 





vital to pak 


These are the stamina element Protein (main element of meat); 
the “energy” Vitamin B,; and Food-Energy itself. And they’re just as 
necessary for your energy and stamina. 

Oatmeal was recently voces voted best cereal among 2,500 Food Author- 


ities. These “shortag :” “days particu- 
larly, Quaker Oats brings your family 
the very finest growth and stamina 
protection a natural, whole-grain cereal 
can give. Don’t you think it’s wise 
to serve nature’s favorite at your house? 


Remember how good it is? 


Enjoy Quaker Oats tomorrow 


uaker Oats — 
nalunes. po! 
























“1 Make Them 
Both The Some!” 





Yes=Soon! It won’t be long now before you'll be relaxing 
as completely, as luxuriously as this young man on his 
Beautyrest mattress! 


For Beautyrests—made by Simmons Company—are 
coming back in all their marvelous cushioned luxury. 


Once again you'll be able to drift off on Beautyrest’s 
famous coils. 837 of them, still individually pocketed to 
yield independently to every curve and turn of your body 
and provide you with “mid-mattress comfort” clear to the 
edges, And thanks to that patented “sag-proof” border, 


Beautyrest’s deep sides stay always firm and resilient. 


So—if you possibly can—wait for a Beautyrest! It won’t 
be long now. But if you just can’t wait, buy one of Simmons 
other fine mattresses—made as only Simmons can make 
them! The name “Simmons” on a mattress is your assur- 
ance of good workmanship and restful relaxation. 


BEAUTYREST—te world’s most comfortable mattress! 
Made by SIMMONS COMPANY 


P.S. We can offer, too, a limited number of Beautyrest Box Springs, at $39.50. 
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UNDER THE DOME 





BRADLEY AND POLITICIANS are meeting head-on already. The,General is deter-— 
mined to locate new veterans' hospitals near cities instead of 
isolated sections. Result is he is getting heat from Congressmen who 
want them for their districts. But Bradley is sticking to his guns, 
has Truman's backing. 

QUIET REORGANIZATION of Surplus Property Board is underway. Chairman Symington 
has called in an industrial engineer to do the job. Report’is he is a 
top-notch man for the chore. 


GETTING KICKED AROUND is the Retraining and Re-employment Administration for 
“Veterans. Reason is Cabinet officers oppose its power because RRA 
can tell them how to run their departments insofar as veterans' jobs 
are affected. Result is RRA hasn't been able to get started. 

ACCURATE, UNCOLORED agricultural statistics is objective behind plan to lump 
all statistical work in Department of Agriculture with its Bureau of 
Agricultural Statistics. Now such fact-finding is scattered all over. 

POSTMASTER HANNEGAN is in the doghouse, White House friends report. There's 
no outward evidence yet but whispers are the President's No. 1 poli- 
tical advisor may be out in less than a year. 

ACHESON ON THE HOT SPOT? Washington wonders if it is by accident or design 


the new Undersecretary of State has had to handle so many political 
hot potatoes lately, is waiting to see if Byrnes will take over the 
target spot now that he's back. 

SWEDEN HAS ASKED representation on the War Crimes Commission; wants membership 
for a judge, a prosecutor and a national police officer on the grounds 
it wants to discover the intent and extent of German espionage in 
Sweden. So far, there's no place for neutrals on the Commission. 

COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, business group which did some imporfant 
wartime work in furthering production, has’some extensive postwar 
plans, will keep busy on reconversion research for several months. 

TREASURY OFFICIALS admit they don't hope for heavy individual subscription to 
the Victory Loan. Men out of jobs, or making less money, or doubtful 
about their future don't make up a good bond market. Corporations are 
expected to take up the slack. 

NATURAL RUBBER PROSPECTS are excellent. British officials who've examined 
the Malaya rubber plantations found them in first-class shape. They 
report the Japs quit tapping in 1943, that rested trees should pro- 
duce in quantity and quality. 

POSTAL RATE RELIEF may come on Congress' own initiative. Treasury Secretary 
Vinson recommended excise tax reduction, skipped postal rates. Con- 
gressmen feel it isn't fair since excises are largely on luxuries, 
letters are a necessity. 

SECRETARY WALLACE'S streamlining of the Commerce Department is meeting ap-— 
proval. Business has examined it carefully, believes it practical. 

NATION'S CAPITAL is still crowded but plans are already well along to move back 
those agencies (Patent Office, Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Rural Electrification Administration, etc.) forced out by the war. 

HOPE FOR BIG FIVE AGREEMENT in future is not encouraging. Fact is U.S. and the 


questions because the Reds have a bigger stake there now than we and 
their political .control—as well as military—-is much greater. 

COSTS OF NEW HOMES next year are almost certain to be 25% or more higher than 
pre-war costs despite OPA's dreams of efficient price control. 

EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT for women has its best chance yet to pass Congress. 
~. Okayed by a House Committee, sure of Senate Committee approval, it'll 
hit the House floor soon. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C., October 17, 1945 








I’ve been driving 

a “Champion” .. 
that’s why Im going 
to buy one 


T’S a seasoned young ski trooper from 
New England, later an infantryman, who 
is doing the talking. 

“Why a Champ?” he asks. “I’ve been driv- 
ing its twin brother, that’s why. A Studebaker 
Weasel. That little job sure proved to be a 
ski trooper’s best pabfor two tough winters 
in the mountains during the war. That baby 
can go anywhere. And they tell me, that in 
a car, its Champion engine ‘saves a guy a lot 
of money on gas.” 

Yes, many men still in the services as well 
as millions of other Americans have their 
hearts set on those smart new Skyway Style 
Champions that Studebaker is now building. 

Thanks to Studebaker engineering genius, 
Studebaker’s unusual competence in produc- 
tion and Studebaker’s unique father-and-son 
craftsmanship, this new and finer Studebaker 
Champion paces all other leading lowest 
price cars in all around savings per mile. 


Stiadebaker 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 
PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 


The Weasel was a “Champion” in action— designed by 


Studebaker engineers— built in the Studebaker factories 
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THE NATION 


Wages 


Management studies annual wage 
guaranty as possible route to labor 
peace ofter U. S. seizes oil plants 


With the nation from Canada to 
Mexico, from coast to coast, in the grip 
of strikes, management was looking for 
long-lasting labor peace. In Washington, 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards informally suggested a guaranteed 
wage plan in the consttuction industry on 
a community basis. A mutually-contrib- 
uted pool would provide funds to pay 
those who didn’t get the minimum weeks 
of work promised. 

In Detroit, Ford officials expressed 
guarded interest in a plan offering,a guar- 
anteed number of working weeks for a 
48-hour week at straight time. The issue 
was tentatively scheduled to come up at 
UMW-Management talks in a few weeks. 

Lewis Again. But there was plenty 
of trouble in store for Labor Secretary 
Lew Schwellenbach. United Mine Work- 
ers were out of 600 mines, demanding 
recognition of a foremen’s union. UMW 
Chief John L. Lewis refused to order them 
back because, he said, he hadn’t called 
them out. When conferences last week on 
the oil strike ended in failure, the Presi- 
dent ofdered the Navy to open and oper- 
ate 26 of the nation’s oil producing and 
refining companies. 

An estimated 400,000 in other lines 
were still out. Pickets clashed in front of 
Hollywood’s movie studios. Telephone 


operators shut down long distance lines 
four hours in a “show of strength,” pro- 


testing government refusal to recognize a 
union affiliate. Some 100,000 Texans were 
blacked out when 150 employes of the 
Lower Colorado River Authority walked 
out. Ford plants in Detroit reopened, but 
the United Auto Workers promptly filed 
a strike petition with the WLB. 

It all added up to this: Strikes will 
go on as long as labor feels it can win 
wage increases. 


Surprise Witness 


Senators were startled. Across from 
them sat Patrick W. McDonough, head of 
the McDonough Steel Co., Oakland, Cal. 
He was testifying on the 65¢-an-hour 
minimum wage bill before a subcommittee. 

The bill ought to become law, he 
said, because (1) “employers never raise 
wages upless they’re forced to,” (2) “prof- 
its increase with a rise in wages,” (3) 
“higher wages bring better production,” 
(4) “65¢ is a pittance ... it’s really not 
American to pay 65¢ an hour,” (5) “rais- 
ing the minimum wage to 65¢ an hour is 
not going to affect prices one iota any- 
where in the country.” 

Then he added that his firm, which 
has made at least $1 million a year during 
the war, has “made too much.” The Sen- 
ators were still startled. 


Allowance Declined 


There .was bitter debate at the time. 
Many a Congressman questioned the wis- 
dom of voting himself a $2,500 annual ex- 
pense allowance, but majority ruled, 

Last week it was revealed that at 





International 


PICKET LINE. Oil strikers use forte to keep independent worker from*Whiting, Ind., refinery. 





Acme 

BOOMERANG. American brides who married 

Australian soldiers here start with their babies 
for "Down Under.” 





least three Representatives who voted 
against the bill—Republicans Rees ( Kan.) 
and Judd (Minn.), and Democrat Weiss 
(Pa.)—had refused to sign for their first 
$1,250, due for the Jan.-July period, and 
were returning monthly expense checks 
received since. Rep Hoffman (Mich.), who 
voted for it, is declining the money, too— 
for personal reasons, 

Whether others who voted “Nay” 
would consider the money hay isn’t yet 
known. Members have until Dec. 31 to 
make up their minds, 


WPB to CPA 


Washington saw another war agency 
killed; got a smaller peacetime one in its 
place. President Truman announced the 
War Production Board would be abolished 
Nov. 3 after guiding armaments produc- 
tion for most of the war, starting recon- 
version. It will be replaced by the Civilian 
Production Administration. 

Reasons. War production was over; 
most controls over industry were off; 
CPA would be enough (3,000 employes ) to 
administer 40 controls still left, see that 
peacetime production ran as smoothly as 
strikes would let it. 

WPB’s $15,000-a-year chairman, J. A. 
Krug, successor to former board chief, 
Donald M. Nelson, planned to enter pri- 
vate industry. Heading CPA will be WPB 
operations chief J. D. Small who guessed 
his job will last until next March. 


3* Wings 


It’s a logical development. The Pony 
Express didn’t carry mail after the rail- 
roads started regular and faster service 
across the west. So, in the air age, why 
should most mail be carried on trains? 

Postmaster General Hannegan admits 
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International, Acme 


NAVY NAMES. Nimitz came home to a hero's (and his wife's) welcome; Stassen to rest, while "Bull Halsey asked for pasture during coming years. 


it won’t be as simple as it sounds but, 
along with plans he has for streamlining 
mailboxes and mail trucks, he favors send- 
ing all first class mail by air if it will get 
there quicker. And the letter would take 
wings for 3¢. 

Postmaster Hannegan figures in- 
creased volume would make up for the cut 
from the present 8¢ airmail rate. 


Bilbo's Battle 

“T am ashamed of the old, dilapidated, 
dirty Capitol Building in Washington,” 
declared Sen. Bilbo (D.-Miss.). “The 
Pearl River county courthouse has got it 
beat 40 ways from Sunday.” 

To remedy this sad situation, Bilbo 
promised. a 30-day, one-man filibuster 
which he said would save U. S. $250 mil- 
lion a year—just enough to pay for a 
shining new Capitol, “the most beautiful 
and wonderful on. all the earth.” It would 
do this by defeating a bill ending half- 
rates which government military shipping 
now enjoys on some railroads. 

Beats Shakespeare. Even if he 
couldn’t defeat the bill, Bilbo added, just 
delaying it 30 days would save the govern- 
ment $24 million. “That’s the best price 
i have ever been offered for my hot air 

. considerably more than Shakespeare 
got for his collected works.” 

He called off the high-priced speech 
(but won his point) the second day when 
an amendment was tacked on the bill post- 
poning its effective date until October 1, 
1946. 

On the other side of the old, dilapi- 
dated Capitol the House devoted itself to 
more serious business. It passed a bill 
granting President Truman broad power 
to reorganize Federal agencies for economy 
and efficiency. 

The President himself left Washing- 
ton for a tour of six southern states, In 
Caruthersville, Mo., he rose at 6:30 a.m., 
went first to church and then to horse 
races at Pemiscot County fair. In a speech 
there he warned another war will “end 
civilization as we know it.” 


Navy's Turn 


Army had had its day. Gens. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Jonathan M. Wain- 
wright had returned to receive public ac- 
claim. Now it was Navy’s turn. 

Back to this country came Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz, Pacific fleet command- 
er, for triumphal receptions in San Fran- 
cisco and Washington. In the Capital, 
Nimitz cut a speech, forcing 1,000 planes 
to speed up from 250 to 300 m.p.h. as 
they spelled out NIMITZ high in the sky. 
This week he was to be feted in New. York, 
Dallas, Austin, Tex. After that, Navy 
said, he would return to his command. 

Speech. Nimitz had one principal 
theme in addresses to enthusiastic wel- 
comers: Keep a strong Navy as a guaran- 
tee of peace. Some speculated he might 
soon succeed Fleet Admiral Ernest J. 
King, top Navy boss, who told a home 
town reception in Lorain, Ohio, he expects 
to retire about Jan. 1. Earlier, graying 
Adm, William F. Halsey, famed 3rd Fleet 
chief, expressed retirement hopes to “let 
the young fellows take over.” 

Meanwhile, Comdr. Harold E. Stas- 
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HOT AIR. Senator Bilbo had plenty to spare. 


sen, ex-GOP governor of Minnesota and 
United Nations Conference delegate, re- 
turned from Halsey’s staff, said he’d prob- 
ably leave the service by year’s end, have 
something to say on U. S. domestic, for- 
eign issues. 


Surplus Trucks 


By law, veterans of World War II are 
supposed to be given preference in buying 
surplus property. But reports from sales 
centers last week indicated it wasn’t work- 
ing out that way. 

At Fort Meade, Md., 100 veterans, 
some of whom traveled hundreds of miles, 
tried to buy surplus trucks. When they 
got there, they complained, most- of the 
trucks had already been sold to commer- 
cial dealers. (One ex-soldier said he tried 
to buy one from a dealer who had just 
paid $370 for it; the dealer asked $650.) 
Later, surplus officials belittled the story, 
said only 27 veterans had been “author- 
ized” to buy and only 14 of these were 
disappointed. But from Fort Devens, 
Mass., came a similar story: 2,000 veter- 
ans waited all day in the rain to buy trucks 
that weren’t there. 

In Washington, W. Stuart Symington, 
Surplus Property Administrator, said he 
was “thoroughly dissatisfied” with disposal 
of surplus. He left on a field trip to find 
out what was wrong, promised new regula- 
tions giving veterans “a real opportunity 
to exercise the preference granted them 
under the Surplus Property Act” when 
he returned. 


Rail Rates 


For years rail carriers have got to- 
gether on rates, schedules, other matters 
before asking approval by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. Now, a bill by~ 


Rep. Bulwinkle, (D.-N. C.) proposes to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act to 
make this procedure definitely legal. 

The legislation would permit rail- 
roads to set rates through joint confer- 
ences without bringing anti-trust suits 
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down upon their heads. Hearings on the 
bill start this week. 

Reasons. The Justice Department 
long has cast a suspicious eye at the con- 
ference plan; filed suit in August 1944 
against 47 Western railroads, charging 
collusion and anti-trust violations in fix- 
ing western tariffs. ICC approves the con- 
ference method, Congress must decide 
whether ICC or Justice will rule the roads. 

Railroads and allied groups have en- 
dorsed the Bulwinkle measure, declaring 
that, without conferences, freight rates 
would become a hopelessly unrelated and 
conflicting jumble. They point out air- 
lines and ocean carriers enter into rate 
agreements without risking anti-trust ac- 
tion, ask that they be permitted to do the 
same. 

Meaning. The proposed amendment, 
which also would cover highway and in- 
land water carriers, would permit no ICC 
approval of any agreement violating na- 
tional transportation ‘policy or the rights 
of non-concurring carriers. 

Effect. The bill, if passed into law, 
would settle the conference controversy, 
presumably for good, expand ICC’s al- 
ready great powers, possibly toss out the 
Western railroad suit, one of the largest 
anti-trust cases in U., S. history. 


Veterans Convention 


In Chicago, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
got together for the first big veterans’ con- 
vention since the war ended. Three more 
groups (American Legion, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, Amvets) will meet there 
later this fall. Added up, their speeches 
and resolutions will be a good indication 
of which way 15 million ex-servicemen 
are going to throw their political and eco- 
nomic weight. 

The 7,200.VFW delegates, 72% from 
World War II, listened to speeches by 
Vice Adm. Marc Mitscher, chief of Naval 
air operations (U. S. military might must 
be kept at a “high level’); Veterans Ad- 
ministrator Bradley (V. A. will “cut red 
tape”); Sen. Tom Connally (U. S. must 
keep the atomic bomb secret); AFL Pres- 
ident Green (Congress must clear up 
veterans’ job rights); Draft Director Her- 


ROUTES TO PEACE. Gen. Marshall described these campaigns 
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VETERAN. Col. Oliver,.’Chaplain of Bataan," 
told VFW convention of Jap prison beatings 
that broke his neck. 


shey (vets should have equality of oppor- 
tunity). 

' Then they adopted resolutions to: 
(1) back universal peacetime military 
training; (2) pay World War II veterans 
bonuses up to $3,500 for home service, 
$4,500 for overseas service; (3) keep 
Wacs and Waves out of the organization 
at least for another year; (4) urge Con- 
gress and the President to “proceed with 
caution” in lending U. S. savings to for- 
eign countries; (5) ask for legislation giv- 
ing job-seeking World War II veterans 
seniority for service time. 

Convention notes. Veterans were 
disappointed because President Truman, 
scheduled to speak, didn’t show up. They 
had wasted $5,000 renting a stadium for 
his talk. Among pressure groups present 
was one headed by a Lt.Col. (a favorite 
witness of the old Dies Committee) stir- 
ring up anti-union feeling, urging legisla- 
tion to guarantee all veterans jobs. 


Two Wars 


“U. S. Troops Invade Japan!” The 
big black headlines would ‘have been 





that won a global war. 


screaming from front pages about now. 
Three marine and six army divisions (with 
three more in reserve) would have stormed 
ashore on the southern tip of Kyushu. A 
few months later, two armies, compdsed 
of fourteen divisions, with the entire First 
Army from Europe in reserve, would have 
landed on the approaches to Tokyo. 

Briefly, that was the plan to end the 
Pacific War as revealed by Chief of Staff 
Marshall in his biennial report to the Sec- 
retary of War. How much such an inva- 
sion would have cost is anybody’s guess. 

The Army paid enough to win, any- 
way. More deaths (201,367) than the com- 
bined Union and Confederate armies suf- 
fered. Nearly a million (943,222) casualties 
in all, counting wounded, prisoners and 
missing. Against this total, U. S. forces 
captured and disarmed 8,150,447 enemy 
soldiers, killed 1,592,600 German, Italian 
and Jap troops. 

Inside Glimpses. How this was done 
makes up Gen. Marshall’s report. He cov- 
ers the fighting in Europe from Sicily 
through Italy, France, the Low Countries 
and Germany; in the Pacific from Hawaii, 
the Solomons and New Guinea to Okinawa. 

The layman, who'll be able to buy a 
copy at his bookstore this week, will find 
fascinating the intimate “inside” glimpses 
of the war, will get a better understanding 
from this after-the-fact explanation of 
campaigns, and will no doubt be surprised 
to learn how much credit for winning the 
war the Chief of Staff gives to enemy 
mistakes. 

Whether he will also be impressed 
with the general’s arguments for universal 
training remains to be seen, 


Lower Taxes 


The tax relief bill was hammered into 
shape,. scheduled for quick passage by the 
House. 

It promised lower taxes next year for 
individuals and business; exempted 12 mil- 
lion low-wage earners from any '46 levy 
at all; froze the Social Security at 1% for 
another year; chopped excise taxes on 
phone calls, furs, liquor, light bulbs, movie 
tickets, etc., beginning in July; killed off 
the $5 federal auto stamp tax as of next 
July tr. 

House and Senate now must okay 
this or some other tax bill, and the Presi- 
dent sign it, in time (Nov. 1) to get out 
new tables and blanks for Jan. 1. House 
Ways and Means members, both GOP and 
Democratic, were confident this could be 
done. Both parties wanted lower taxes now. 

Reasons. Business needs prompt re- 
lief to speed reconversion, make jobs. In- 
dividuals-need it to make up for less take- 
home pay in peace. 

The bill followed general outlines of 
Treasury recommendations (PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 8) but made changes in how to cut 
levies. 

For example, income earners of $20.- 
ooo a year or better got a 10% slash; the 
3% normal tax was kept, but more ex- 
emptions were allowed under it and sur- 
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tax rates were trimmed; the excess profits 
tax was kept, but reduced; normal and 
surtaxes on business were lowered. 

Meaning. Tax relief was spread 
more evenly than the Treasury had pro- 
posed, Uncle Sam will get $5.3 billion less 
next year, must slice expenditures. 


Atomic Bomb Control 


Nearly everyone in the country had 
voiced ideas on what should be done with 
the atomic bomb. Some, like Sen. Tom 
Connally, thought “we should keep the 
secret ourselves—we found it first.” But 
others felt this would only encourage other 
nations to do secret research on the bomb, 
eventually use it against U.S. « 

Last week, President Truman, on a trip 
to Missouri, Kentucky, other states, told 
reporters that U. S. would not give the 
“know how” of making the atomic bomb 
to Russia or any other country. He ad- 
mitted the atom principle may be solved 
abroad, but insisted only this nation has 
the resources and ability to develop the 
atomic bomb. 

Earlier, the President sent a message 
to Congress proposing: ' 

1. Setting up a commission, appointed 
by the President and approved by the Sen- 
ate, to control domestic development and 
sources of atomic power for both war 
and commercial uses. 

2. The President, still keeping the 
secret, should start international talks now 
aimed at “renunciation” of the bomb for 
war use, setting up international control 
of atomic energy for “peaceful and hu- 
manitarian ends.” Eventually, control 
would probably go under the United Na- 
tions organization. 

Reasons. There was need for speed 
in forming domestic policy. Many scien- 
tists working in bomb projects were get- 
ting ready to quit, President Truman said, 





“VIPER.” One-man jet plane, firing close-range rockets, was Nazi hope for beating Allied 
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“because of uncertainty concerning future 
national policy.” To keep U. S. ahead in 
atomic research, “a strong organization 
must be kept intact.” 

But Dr. Irving Langmuir, noted sci- 
entist, meanwhile was telling Congress: 
We have only a to-year lead on Russia; 
she may outstrip us in bomb development. 


Oil from Water 


“We have torn from the earth cop- 
per, petroleum, iron, tungsten and every 
other mineral required to fight a war with- 
out regard for our future supplies. . 
We were not able to take account of to- 
morrow.” 

So warned President Truman a month 
ago in his first message to Congress, urg- 
ing legislation to conserve mineral sup- 
plies, find new resources. Last week he 
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bombers. Here it-is at Freeman Field, Ind. 
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took one major step on his own: He pro- 
claimed U. S. control over all minerals 
found in the “continental shelf” under 
water surrounding the U. S. mainland. 
The area claimed extends out from shore 
to a depth 600 ft. below the surface (as 
deep as mining is feasible) and includes 
759,600 square miles. 

Reasons. During the war, Interior 
Department figures showed, U. S. had 
nearly exhausted its known supplies. of 
some minerals. Outstanding example was 
mercury, of which only 5% is left. Of 
silver and lead supplies, less than 20% 
remains unmined; zinc, tungsten, bauxite 
(aluminum), 35%; copper, 40%; petro- 
leum, a little more than 40%. 

Effect. Main aim of the President’s 
action was more oil. Productive wells have 
already been drilled off the Texas Gulf 
coast and in California tidal land. But 
experts also believe other minerals, includ- 
ing sulphur, may be found outside the 
traditional “three mile limit.” 

The President explained his proclama- 
tion meant U. S. ownership from an “in- 
ternational standpoint” only, did not speci- 
fy whether operation would be federal, 
private or by states. 

Stockpiling. of strategic materials, 
proposed to help meet shortages, is still 
far away. Congress hasn’t legislated yet. 


Warriors’ Daughters 


In Columbus, Ohio, 2,000 delegates 
registered for the 79th annual encamp- 
ment of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
but only 14 of them were Civil War veter- 
ans. The rest were members of the GAR 
Auxiliary or Daughters of Union Veterans. 
As white-haired delegate William H. Os- 
bom, 102, of Joplin, Mo., disgustedly re- 
marked: 
much to do with the GAR any more—the 
women run it to suit themselves.” 

When time came for the parade, the 
14 blue-clad rebel-chasers nearly started 
the Civil War anew as daughters insisted 
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they ride, not march. Finally 13 consented 
to being bundled into open cars while the 
14th, 1o1-year-old Ira Stormes, sulked in 
his hotel room, muttered: “I wish I-was 
back. home—that’s no parade, ridin’ in 
cars.” 

Even so, the GAR fared better than 
the Confederates. At their trans-Missis- 
sippi convention in Kyle, Texas, only man 
to show up was 99-year-old Gen. William 
Banks of Houston. He re-elected himself 
commander. 


On Her Own 


When President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt died, Mrs. Roosevelt let her newspa- 
per column.“My Day” slide for three 
days. When she resumed it she said: “Be- 
cause I was the wife of the President, 
certain restrictions were imposed upon 
me. Now I am on my own... .” 

Since then, on her own, she has con- 
tinued the daily column and a monthly 
magazine stint, talked before private 
groups and on the radio, eaten a public 
“starvation luncheon” in New York to 
benefit starving Europeans, received high 
praise from the Soviet newspaper /zvestia 
for her “sobering statements,” and (re- 
portedly) turned down a Democratic bid 
to run for mayor of New York. 

Last week, shedding the last of the 
“certain restrictions,” she revealed her 
plans for this fall: She will make a series 
of personal appearances as a speaker for 
Sidney Hillman’s Political Action Commit- 
tee, CIO’s propaganda arm which strained 
its muscles in behalf of her late husband 
last November. Said Mrs. Roosevelt: 
“Any agency which arouses citizens to a 
sense of their responsibility in the govern- 
ment is to be commended.” 


DAR Again 


In 1939 the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution drew a color line around 
their fancy, White-stone Constitution Hall 
in Washington, D. C., and barred Marian 
Anderson, Negro contralto, from ‘singing 
there. 

Among the immediate results: Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt quit the organization; 
Miss Anderson sang instead at nearby 
Lincoln Memorial before 75,000 people. 
Three years later the DAR about-faced 
and invited her to appear in their hall to 
aid war relief. She consented. 

But last week the doughty Daughters 
went back to their pre-war stand by refus- 
ing to allow another celebrated Negro mu- 
sician, pianist Hazel Scott, to perform in 
Constitution Hall on Oct. 20. Her hus- 
band, Rep. Adam Powell (D.-N. Y.) im- 
mediately protested to President Truman 
and fellow Congressmen, got quick sup- 
port from New York Senators Wagner 
and Mead. 

In Washington, Mrs. Julius Y. Tal- 
madge, DAR president, admitted that 
present rules limit Constitution Hall “to 
white artists only,” but added members 
would discuss changing rules at a meeting 


this week. In Philadelphia, boogie-woogie 
artist Scott took off for a Canadian tour 


‘ amid a cloud of A-1 publicity, said she 


was “very angry.” 


Week at Home 


East: Suddenly postponed, as the 
London Foreign Ministers’ Council bogged 
down in a squabble, was the visit of Mar- 
shal Zhukov, top Soviet commander, to 
New York and Washington. The White 
House was told Zhukov was ill. 

Congress got a bill to declare August 
14, the day the Japs surrendered, “Armis- 
tice Day of World War II.” 

Midwest: Alvin F. Bergman, 58, 
completed 18-day soo-mile hike from 
Pittsburgh to Chicago to see World Se- 
ries; announced he will try to walk from 
New York to Los Angeles in 60 days. 

In Ohio, Gov. Lausche appointed 
James W. Huffman, self-styled “liberal 


Democrat,” to the U. S. Senate seat of 
Harold Burton, now Supreme Court 
Justice. 


West: An Army transport plane land- 
ed in Burbank, Cal., with a new record 
(7 hours, 53 minutes) from Miami, Fla. 
The old mark, set by Army last spring, 
was 10 hours, 10 minutes. 

In Los Angeles, Al Jennings, 82, ex- 
Oklahoma bad man who sued the “Lone 
Ranger” radio program for $100,000 (he 
said it portrayed him as a “common 
criminal’’) lost his case. 

At Seattle, 141 civilian construction 
workers, captured by Japs on Wake Island, 
returned to U. S. after nearly 46 months 
in prison camps. In their pockets jingled 
$600,000 in back wages. 

South: The Atlanta Federal Reserve 
Bank, after a survey, said the favorable 
outlook for new southern plants will off- 
set depressing effects of war plant closings. 
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HIKER. Walks 500 miles to see World Series. 
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Harris & Ewing 


"BIG" PRICHARD heads for the Blue Grass. 


Boy Wonder’s Schedule 


Edward F, Prichard Jr., one of the 
least repressed among Washington’s young- 
er brain trusters, kept schedule with a 
boldly devised personal program when he 
suddenly resigned as assistant to Treasury 
Secretary Vinson and pulled out for his 
native Paris in the Kentucky Blue Grass. 
At the ripe age of 29 he was deserting the 
capital spotlight to take a fresh start. He 
planned it that way. 

His aim was to open a law office in 
Lexington, establish himself and carve a 
career in state and national politics. His 
first goal: The governorship. “Washing- 
ton,” he said, “was just a stepping stone.” 

Heavyweight. “Big Prich”—he was 
a hulking 300-pounder till a short hitch in 
the Army rendered him down some 8o lbs. 
—had it all figured out, he often told his 
intimates. He would stay in Washington 
till he had picked up all he could in ad- 
ministrative lore. Then he would go home 
and build from the ground up, : 

The list of Prich’s jobs tells how he 
got along: An acknowledged “boy won- 
der,” he graduated from Princeton with 
highest honors, wound up at Harvard Law 
as editor of the Review, and hit Washing- 
ton in 1939 as law clerk to Supreme Court 
Justice Frankfurter. The rest was easy. 
In the next six years he was successively 
special assistant to the Attorney General, 
special advisor to Sidney Hillman in WPB, 
special assistant to Economic Stabilizer 
James F. Byrnes, and general counsel of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization under 
Fred M. Vinson. When Vinson became 
Secretary of the Treasury in August he 
took Prich along as assistant. 

Through it all Prich busily built up a 
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reputation for sitting in more conferences, 
keeping a finger in more pies and working 
more tirelessly at his individual philoso- 
phies than any other minor member of the 
inner circle in Washington. 

Famed for Wit. He was also some; 
thing of a lion on the cocktail circuit be- 
cause of his ready wit. 

Some believed, though, that  Prich’s 
ultra-liberalism may have influenced Sec- 
retary Vinson, a possible running-mate for 
Truman in 1948, into accepting his res- 
ignation calmly. 


Grounds For Complaint 


Coffee, declared Rep. Tom Jenkins 
(R.-Ohio), is beginning to taste like stump 
water. Not just an occasional cup from a 
greasy percolator, but all the coffee from 
all U.S. pots. 

Furthermore, he told the House, the 
OPA is the cause of it all. 

Jenkins, as chairman of the GOP- 
sponsored Food Study committee in the 
House, became interested, in the coffee 
situation when reports from trade sources 
and elsewhere called attention to lower 
quality of coffee imports. Reason was 
simple. OPA ceilings prevented U.S. buy- 
ers in Brazil from paying as much for cof- 
fee as other countries, with result that 
they were being forced to take inferior 
grades. 

That wasn’t all, Jenkins said. Brazil 
was shifting to more cotton because of 
the U.S. ceiling on coffee prices. That 
meant more competition for beset south- 
ern farmers. 

“Stubborn” and “short-sighted” were 
milder words Jenkins applied to OPA. 


Fidgety Subject 


Mrs. Enit Kaufman, Czech-born New 
York artist, needed only the ace to com- 
plete her gallery of celebritiés for The 
American Century, a book she was prepar- 
ing in collaboration with Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. So friends persuaded Presi- 





dent Truman to sit for his first White 
House portrait (see cut). 

It turned out to be an exhausting, 
three weeks’ assignment. Starting at 8:30 
a.m., she set up her easel in the Executive 
office, hit a lick whenever the President 
paused in the midst of dictation and con- 
ferences. He was “friendly and obliging,” 
she said, “but too busy to stay still for 
very long.” 


Face Lifting for Capitol 


The war out of the way, a special 
committee of Senate and House members 
is proceeding briskly with its task of a 
$1.5 million face lifting job on the Capi- 
tol, inside and out. Francis P. Sullivan, 
fellow and former vice-president of the 
American Institute of Architects and au- 
thority on the Capitol building, is drawing 
the plans. 

In addition to remodeling both Sen- 
ate and House chambers for modern light- 
ing and acoustical treatment, the commit- 
tee probably will authorize a correction in 
the main wall of the central part of the 
building. At present the dome overhangs 
the main wall about 15 ft. Under a pro- 
posal by David Lynn, Capitol Architect, 
a new wall would be constructed in front 
of the present wall to correct the “archi- 
tectural defect.” 

Opposition. But not without a fight. 
Rep. Karl Stefan (R.-Nebr.) has already 
announced that no stone in the Capitol 
shall be touched if he can prevent it. 

Taking the position that the hand of 
George Washington himself laid the cor- 
nerstone in the present main wali, he told 
reporters it would be contrary to tradition 
to alter the Capitol. 

“Let’s leave it like it is for your sons 
and mine,” he said. 

Stefan, a former newspaperman and 
radio commentator, introduced the present 
amplifiers in the House chamber and fa- 
vors a voting machine to take the place of 
tedious roll calls—but these are his only 
concessions to modern streamlining. 


FAMOUS SITTER. Mrs. Enit Kaufman, New York artist; adds Executive to big nome series. 
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VIOLET HEMING. Groom was well supported. 


Best Man 


Former Sen. Bennett C. Clark, now 
associate justice of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for D.C., claimed top support when 
he took English-born stage star Violet 
Heming as his bride. Complying with a 
promise made when they were Senate col- 
leagues from Missouri, President Truman 
motored out to Berryville, Va. and braced 
him as best man. . 


G.I. Tragedy 


The Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals isn’t goimg to like a report 
brought back from Europe by Rep. Jim 
Fulton, ex-Navy officer from Pittsburgh. 
And the War Shipping Administration 
may get some indignant letters. 

Here’s the reason. Fulton, to get first- 
hand facts about the routine of shipping 
the combat boys home, returned on the 
troop transport, Mount Vernon. Among 
other things he noted that fhany soldiers 
showed up at the dock with pets in tow, 
mostly dogs. Some were outfit mascots, 
others belonged td individuals. 

To their disappointment owners dis- 
covered too late that pets couldn’t be taken 
aboard unless they had been inoculated. 
WSA was in charge of arrangements but 
hadn’t done anything to take care of the 
mutts. So most pets—some had followed 
G.I.s all the way across Europe—were 
abandoned. 

Sudden Death. That was bad 
enough, Fulton said, but what really hurt 
was the experience of a few desperate 
soldiers who smuggled dogs on the trans- 
port. One by one the stowaways were 
found and destroyed, The last was a little 
fuzzy mutt an ingenious G.I. had kept un- 
der cover all the way across the Atlantic. 
On the final day with the Mount Vernon 
in sight of land, the pup yelped at the 
wrong moment and the jig was up. The 
G.I. had to grit his teeth and watch his pet 
destroyed. 

Mora], said Fulton, was that the brass 
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hats and WSA ought to have a heart and 
fix it so the boys could get home with their 
four-legged friends. 


Doctor on Stamp 


Capt. Paschal A. Linguiti, Army doc- 
tor at Walter Reed hospital, casually 
glanced over a sheet of the new pictorial 
stamps commemorating the march into 
Paris. The stamps had been presented to 
three convalescing soldiers at a special 
ceremony. Suddenly he took a closertook. 

“Why, that’s me right in front,” he 
exclaimed, 

It was true. Army records showed 
the picture was that of Capt. Linguiti’s 
infantry outfit entering Paris under. the 
Arc de Triomphe on Aug. 26, 1944. 

Many of the others in the picture 
died in action a few days later, the 30- 
year-old doctor said, 


Athletic Justice 


It was just a short hike around the 
corner from the Senate office building to 
the marble palace that houses the Su- 
preme Court. Ex-Sen. Harold H. Burton, 
transplanted New England Republican 
from Ohio, made the switch without even 
giving up his old Senate barbershop and 
gymnasium privileges. 

As a matter of fact, one of Justice 
Burton’s first concerns when President 
Truman upped him to the Supreme bench 
was whether he would still be handy to a 
gym. Inspecting the Supreme Court prem- 
ises he found a room set aside for that 
purpose but unequipped for -use, That 
wasn't to his liking so he hopped over to 
see Sen. Byrd, chairman of the Senate 
rules committee, and made sure he could 
still play with the senators. 

Swimming Fan. Justice Burton re- 
vealed he had been taking regular work- 
outs for twenty years, at 57 found time 
for a daily swim and other mild exercise. 

For his debut on the bench he was 
accompanied by Earl Hart, his secretary 





for the past 20 years, who helped him into 
the flowing black robe of his office (see 
cut). President Truman was among the 
spectators who watched him take the chair 
vacated by former Justice Roberts at the 
extreme left of the court line-up. Unlike 
soft-cushioned chairs of some of the mem- 
bers, it had a hard bottom. . 

“That will make it easier to keep 
awake,” Burton commented. - 


Aid for Open Spaces 


New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh 
are here to stay—as permanently as any 
massed communities in an atomic age— 
but Rep. Brook Hays (D.-Ark.) thinks it’s 
time for the nation to strike a balance be- 
tween its big cities and wide open spaces. 
That’s the object of bills he and Sen. 
Josiah Bailey (D.-N.C.) introduced. They 
proposed to give more industries to “un- 
der-developed areas.” 

The proposal was attractive bait to 
members of Congress from rural districts, 
of course, but Hays recognized it would 
get nowhere with those from the concen- 
trated population centers of the eastern 
and north central states, For that reason 
he banked on first action in the Senate, 
where the agricultural states held a voting 
majority. 

Eye on Detroit. “The only opposi- 
tion,” Hays said, ‘““would come from those 
who believe the great industrial cities 
should be bigger, that Detroit ought to 
grow at the expense of rural sections, It’s 
time to arrest this trend. We don’t want 
to scatter industries already built around 
strategic centers, but to provide such in- 
formation and aid that people may im- 
prove their situations where they are.” 

A Little Rock lawyer and former ex- 
ecutive of the Resettlement Administra- 
tion under Rexford Tugwell, Hays asked 
for an initial appropriation of $5 million. 
His plan called for a new federal set-up 
concentrating aid for small business and 
farmers through Agriculture, Labor and 
Commerce departments. 
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NEW TOGA EASY FIT. Sen. Horold H. Burton, Ohio Republican, takes Supreme Court seat. 
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SPIRIT HOUSE. Timothy Brown built it, “spir- 
its” told him how. It took 5 years. 


Old ‘‘Spirit’’ House 


Last month an “arm wrote on a black- 
board” and dreams told California’s Rev. 
G. G. Long (PATHFINDER, Oct, 1) the 
world would soon come to an end. He 
made ready. 

A similar nudge from the supernat- 
ural came to Deacon Timothy Brown, of 
Spiritualist Church, Georgetown, N. Y., 
75 years ago. “I’m going to build a house,” 
he announced one night at supper. “The 
‘spirits’ told me how to begin, they'll help 
me finish.” 

"Spirit Helpers." Next day Timothy 
set to work. Day by day, “spirit” archi- 
tects guided him. Sometimes they ~wan- 
dered off, and he was five years a-building. 

But his house was a fine square one, 
hand-done except the doors and sashes. 
Huge corner posts and two half-columns 
on each wall were carved with neat quar- 
ter-moons. There was a 35-ft. hall, two 
windowless closets where the faithful com- 
muned with “spirits,” and rooms for the 
Brown family. The Deacon slapped on a 
coat of white paint, was touching up 
quarter-moons with red when “spirits” 
said no. For years, while the house was 
used for seances, the south side had a 
queer spotted look. 

Unbelievers. Deacon Brown passed 
to his reward. Now only Mrs, L, R. Cof- 
fitt and her husband rattle around the 
“spirit house”’+—her father bought the 
place from Deacon Brown’s widow 40 
years ago. It’s still white with green blinds, 
but the big hall is now Bedrooms. 

Its 14 rooms “keep her busy.” Lots 
of tourists drop in, especially on Sundays, 
but none of the “faithful” came. One rea- 
son is, the old “spirit” closets in center of 
the house are part of Mrs. Coffitt’s kitchen. 

She’s not bothered with rappings or 
low wails, either. “I guess I’m strong 
minded,” Mrs. Coffitt says. “I just don’t 
believe in ‘spirits.’ ” 


What's in a Name? 


Everybody knew “Old Betsy” around 
1830. The name was attached to a partic- 
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ular long rifle just as firmly as that long 
rifle was attached to David Crockett, Ten- 
nessee pioneer, When the rugged frontiers- 
man drawled “Old Betsy,” folks knew 
what he was thinking: 

“She’s a mighty rough old piece, but 
I love her.” “If I hold her right she al- 
ways sends the ball where I tell her. She 
mighty seldom tells me a lie.” Old Betsy 
was Crockett’s “trade mark.” To him 
she meant trustworthiness, the last word 
in dependability. 

Old Friends. Trade marks have been 
part of American everyday life for a long 
time now. People get used to names and 
what they stand for, and sort of like hav- 
ing them around, Way back in 1869 great- 
grandma was demanding Campbell’s soups 
for her table, along with Franklin sugar 
and Atmore’s mincemeat. 

Folks have been scrubbing with Fels 
Naptha soap since 1894, planting gardens 
with Burpee’s seeds for 18 years more. 
Kids went skidding down rgth century 
hills on- Flexible Flyers like Junior will 
this winter, came in yelling for Hires root 
beer just the same way. 

Around 1877 Gramp began claiming 

he’d put his faith in just two things—the 
Bible and Pioneer suspenders. But just the 
same he carried a policy with the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. that was 30 
years old by then. 
' Stetson hats didn’t grow up on the 
plains. They were respectable, ordinary 
headgear around their hometown of Phila- 
delphia in 1865, and ran into competition 
21 years later when Schoble hats nosed 
onto the market. Many a dude wormed his 
way into a maid’s heart with Whitman’s 
chocolates as early as 1842—maybe more 
than do now, what with the war shortages 
of sugar and labor. 

For scores of years these brand names 
and trade marks have stood for quality and 
reliability, even as “Old Betsy” did to 
Davy Crockett. 

Anniversary Presents. To honor 
these concerns for their part in helping 
build America, Brand Names Research 
Foundation, Inc. last week had a banquet 
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PHILIPSE CASTLE. It was once center of a Dutch estate reaching from Hudson to Connecticut. 


in Philadelphia, There tribute was paid to 
these and other companies whose brand 
names have contributed to American well- 
being for 50 years or more. Graham Pat- 
terson, publisher of PATHFINDER and 
FARM JOURNAL, was sponsor, and George 
Russell, Jr., chairman of the foundation, 
made diamond anniversary (75-year) 
awards to 11 firms, golden anniversary 
(50-year) awards to 17 others. 

Three brand names were awarded 
centennial anniversary certificates: Ste- 
phen F. Whitman & Son, Inc.; Henry 
Disston & Sons, Inc., who put good saws 
on the market back in 1840, and the In- 
surance Company of North America, They 
opened up in Philadelphia the same year 
Congress set up the first U. S. mint there 
—1792. 

Celebrations like this soon will be 
held in other cities across the country to 
commend other “brand names” which 
have played a part in American family life 
since its early beginnings, and which have 
become household words for reliance and 
dependability. 


“THAT CRITTER'S MINE!" That's what a brond-mark, properly registered, means to cattlemen. 


Brand News 


Texas officials were sad. A bit of 
Harris county history was dying, right 
under their noses. 

For the first time, cattle brands were 
being re-recorded. The Oct. 1 deadline had 
passed, only 2,800 of the queer little marks 
had been re-registered.. That meant some 
22,000 brands—each bright with the color 
and bloodshed of the old days on the 
plains—would “die” or pass to some up- 
start in the cattle world. Oldtime cattle- 
men had either passed to the “Happy 
Ranch” or were “pretty dern careless.” 

Twists. Brands, of course, are proof 
of ownership, recorded and published in a 
“brand book.” Some of the expiring brands 
go back before the Lone Star Republic. 
Oldest on record was an “MN,” entered for 
Mrs. Mary Neal, Dec. 11, 1835—four 
years before the Allens, founders of Hous- 
ton, marked down a “G” and an “A.” 
When letter and number combinations 
ran out, odd designs were added—rattle- 
snakes, scissors, dollar marks, keys, boots, 
1o-gal. hats, anvils, teapots. 

Those that resembled swastikas or 
“rising suns” expired during the war—by 
unanimous consent. But the war added 
some new twists to the irons. A “V” 
turned up, a “. . . —” and an oak leaf. 


Philipse’s Castle 


From Tappan Zee the land rolled east 
to the Sound; from Spuvten Duyvil creek 
north to Van Cortlandt’s. That was the 
estate of Vredryk Flypse, “carpenter,” 
richest and most influential man of his 
section in the late seventeenth century. 
Today, his land would reach from the 
Hudson to Connecticut, from New York 
City to the Croton river. 

In its center, on the Pocantico river, 
Flypse built a stone fortress “castle” fac- 
ing Tappan Zee. Today this castle, re- 
stored to its first grandeur, is heart of a 
small “Nieuw Amsterdam” almost in sight 
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of Manhattan’s monumental skyscrapers. 

The older stone half of the castle is 
Dutch from built-in beds to basement 
dairy where cows stayed during Indian 
raids. The newer frame annex is dainty 
18th century English: Philipse’s Dutch 
church (where Irving’s Ichabod Crane 
sang through his nose) is said to be oldest 
U. S. church still in use. In the old mill, 
where dcean vessels docked in Vredryk’s 
time—perhaps Capt. Kidd himself—is a 
museum. This pioneer industrial center of 
1683 has become the “Williamsburg of the 
north.” 

Tory Property. During the Revolu- 
tion Philipse manor was forfeited through 
Tory activities, and its thigd lord fled to 
England, broke. In 1785 Gerard Beekman, 
whose wife, Cornelia Van Cortlandt, was 
a Revolutionary heroine, bought the castle 
from commissioners of forfeiture. He 
added an inexpensive annex, furnished it 
with family heirlooms, entertained local 
gentry. About 1836 his widow divided her 
lands, formed a village now North Tarry- 
town. 

Rockefeller Restoration. Later the 
castle saw’ rough times. In 1940 it was 
rescued from a low-cost housing develop- 
ment largely through J. D. Rockefeller 
Jr., and opened to the public last year. 
They’re still refurbishing the place. Head- 
less Horseman Bridge, old paths and roads 
will be rebuilt. Busy days lie ahead for the 
“Dutch shrine” with lid off gas rationing. 


In Ole Kaintuck’ 


When it comes to tongue-in-the-cheek 
names that make visitors stop to figure 
just what their beginnings might have 
been, Kentucky hit the jackpot. 

There’s Cutshin, Pig, and a Cow 
Creek in one county. Beefhide, Elkhorn, 
Hot Spot (warmest town), Ice (coldest), 
in another. In a third Kentucky county 
are Defeated Creek, Bull Creek, Democrat 
(Republican hangout) and Honey Bee. 

Famous belles may be immortalized 
in the Kentucky towns of Frances, Irma, 
Olive, Mable, Hazel, Joy, Martha, Dimple, 
Bee, Maxine, Katharyn, Vivian, Ida, Pe- 
onia. Scattered around the state are a 
Welcome, Freedom, Love, Mystic, Blythe, 
Joy, Jolly, Prosperity, Wisdom, Fragrant, 
Ting. Adair county boasts a Picnic, a 
Breeding, a Chance, a Weed, a Speck, a 
Crocus, And not too close together are 
Seventy-Six, Confederate and Dixie. 


Foe Into Friend 


It was the same old chow line breeze- 
batting. Luzon campaigns. The Philippines. 
Guerrillas. But when you listened, it 
seemed different. This talk was of fighting 
against Filipinos. 

The 30 men filling mess gear'at Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo. were Spanish-Ameri- 
can War volunteers, come to St. Louis for 
re-union, and the battles they rehashed 
were nearly so-years old. 

On one chest flashed a distinguished 
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70,000 PEOPLE CAN... 
AND DO, EVERY DAY! 































They know every tie and rail in 

Baltimore & Ohio’s 11,000 miles of track. 
The “inner secrets” of giant locomotives 
--.€@very train movement... each office 
operation ...all these, and many more, 
are known to them as a housewife 

knows her own kitchen. 


Working together, these men and women 
of the B&O literally keep this railroad 
“under the microscope” 365 days 

each year. This thoroughness brings 
two-fold benefits to B&O customers! 


First, the individual “know-how” of B&O 
workers and their wholehearted will 
to work together keep today’s trains 
moving swiftly and safely ...“‘on 
time’”’ as usual. 


Secondly, their constant alertness 
to new ideas and ways to 
improve service helps the B&O set 
a pace in progress. 


With B&O’s 70,000 men and 
women, railroad progress is an 
earnest business. It is the science 
of making things better ...for you! 


5 R. B. WHITE, President 








PIPE SMOKERS 
ENJOY LIFE 
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PIPE MIXTURE 
The ORIGINAL—Blend #53 


A “friendly mixer” with other tobaccos 
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POWER AT THE FLICK OF 
A SWITCH WITH SHEPPARD 


| Rejelo tl @resstaze}l 


The flick of any one lighting or appliance switch on an elec- 
trical circuit supplied by a Sheppard Diesel Generating Set 
equipped with LOAD-CONTROL will automatically start the 
generator. Turn off the switch and it immediately stops the 
power plant. LOAD-CON TROL cuts operating time of the 
unit to periods when power is actually required—it reduces 





fuel consumption and prolongs the 
life of equipment. It is exactly 
what ites name... L 
TROL ... implies. The load de- 
mand on the power circuit controls 
the starting and stopping of the 
power source 

Sheppard — LOAD-CONTROL 
requires no special wiring. Simply 
connect to present service leads. 
This exclusive Sheppard feature is 















available with any 
of our AC generat- 
ing sets. 


Sheppard Diesel Unites are aleo available with: 
Remote s ton control from manual, thermostatic or similar 


Line failure starting and stopping for use on standby generating 
R. H. SHEPPARD, 3056 MIDDLE ST., HANOVER, PA. 
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-settlement down river. 


service medal with oak leaf cluster—won 
in 1898 on San Juan Hill, Cuba, and in 
the Philippines two years later when its 
owner led 29 American scouts against 450 
Filipinos. Another veteran, proud as any- 
thing, qdoted a letter from his soldier son. 
The boy had met a Filipino who remem- 
bered his dad from that other war. 

One thing they agreed on will astound 
grumbling G.I.s: Army grub has improved 
with the years. “We never had butter,” 
remembered Frederick J. Liesmann, of 
Rock Hill, Mo. “And no cake.” 


Pig’s Eye (Saint Paul) 


Rivalry between Minnesota’s Twin 
Cities is old stuff. But things have reached 
a pretty pass when’a Minneapolite snarls 
“Pig’s Eye!” at a citizen of St. Paul. 

For from that name, with its unmis- 
takable aura of alcohol, sprang the city 
of St. Paul. 

That was in 1837, when Maj. Joseph 
Plympton took command of Ft. Snelling, 
Minn., and ordered settlers off the reserva- 
tion. Taking the Mississippi as boundary, 
traders and squatters simply moved across. 

Here they found Pierre Parrant, an 
unsavory, one-eyed French-Canadian, 
called “Pig’s Eye” because of his squint. 
Since he sold liquor to soldiers and Indians 
he was unpopular. Next year Maj. Plymp- 
ton sought to dispose of him by remapping 
the reservation to include his shack. 

"Conversion." When the notice came 
in 1840 ordering all settlers off govern- 
ment reservations, there was quite a 
ruckus. As troops emptied cabins, angry 
squatters loaded carts and made another 
Parrant was the 
“big dog” and the new village was called 
Pig’s Eye. 

A log chapel, built there by Father 
Lucien Galtier, was dedicated to Saint 
Paul. Gradually the place became “Saint 
Paul’s Landing.”’ When steamboats began 
to arrive a decade later, a newspaper car- 
ried this quip: 

“Pig’s Eye, converted thou shalt be, 
like Saul; arise, and be henceforth, Saint 
Paul!” 


Unreconstructed 


Back in 1861, Town Line, a western 
New York hamlet, seceded from the Union 
to join the Confederates. 

Even the oldest inhabitants can’t re- 
member why, just now. All they know is 
the town fathers got together in the black- 
smith shop (still standing today), and 
signed their John Henrys on the Articles 
of Secession. That put Town Line solidly 
behind Dixie, and it has never changed. 

There has been talk recently of a 
November vote to return to the Union, 
now that Dade county, Ga.; and Vicks- 
burg have. But an unofficial canvass 
showed Town Line’s 250 citizens were 
quite happy to leave things “as is.” After 
all, Alabama (Genessee county) is right 
on their doorstep. 
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DEFENDER. Larry Crosby and another prod- 
uct, radio-controlled land bomb. 


Atom Bomb Destroyer? 


The biggest secret since the atomic 
bomb was reported in the tightly closed 
hands of the Crosby Research Foundation, 
Hollywood, Cal. It was a simple, practical 
defense against the atomic bomb. 

Larry Crosby, brother of Bing and 
president of the foundation, announced its 
perfection, but was shut-mouthed as to 
how it worked. Details of what it could 
do, however, were precise and stunning. 
The new device, said Crosby, could ex- 
plode atomic bombs when they were miles 
away without even knowing their exact 
location. If an amateur experimenter 
should hit upon it, he might unwittingly 
explode U. S. storehouses of the bombs 
with catastrophic results, 

One Purpose. Announcement of the 
device was made to “convince other na- 
tions that it would be futile to waste time, 
energy and billions to find the atom’s 
secrets.” But its production will remain 
the secret of the Crosby foundation until 
its inventors are sure that it will be used 
“for one purpose only—to compel other 
nations to play fair with Uncle Sam.” 

In New York, however, a Columbia 
university professor who worked on the 
bomb took small stock in the Crosby an- 
nouncement. “An effective defense frankly 
isn’t in the cards,” he said. “That’s the 
opinion of all the boys on the inside. I 
don’t know of any defense ‘and I don’t 
think anybody else does.” 


Shoo-Fly Cotton 


Travelers through Indiana got more 
and more curious. Finally they broke 
down and questioned the Hoosiers. Why, 
they wanted to know, did they keep those 
gobs of cotton on their screen doors? 

“To keep the flies away, of course,” 
was the matter-of-fact answer. But how, 
why ... was the cotton soaked in a repel- 
lent? “No, but you don’t see any flies 
around, do you?” The travelers gave up 
guessing but reported the mystery in 
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Washington. It was, they said, like a kind 
of Passover. City dwelling after city dwell- 
ing, farm house after farm house, bore the 
fly-fighting hank of cotton. 

A Purdue university entomologist 
could give no explanation of the fast- 
spreading custom or why it worked. De- 
partment of Agriculture officials politely 
doubted its efficacy. 

Congressmen. Indiana Congressmen 
say it works, although Rep. Noble J. John- 
son admitted he first thought his fellow- 
Hoosiers were using cotton to patch up 
holes because they couldn’t get new 
screens, 

Rep. Gerald W. Landis has six-inch 
squares of absorbent cotton pinned to the 
screens of his Linton, Ind., home and has 
found them “very effective.” 


Earth’s “Endless” Future 


Along a dark and lonely beach a 
formless blob of matter flopped disconso- 
lately. 

According to the H. G. Wells story, 
it was the last remaining living thing on 
Earth, because the sun, living up to the 
dire predictions of real-life scientists, had 
at last burned itself out and silent, frigid 
Earth could no longer support life. 

That, however, was before the atomic 
bomb. Now, using the bomb as evidence, 
Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard geologist, 
makes a more cheerful prediction: Be- 
cause the sun’s energy is undoubtedly 
atomic, and because the bomb proved that 
very little matter is destroyed in the crea- 
tion of atomic energy, the sun can con- 
tinue to burn for billions of years before 
its mass is sufficiently reduced to affect 
Earth’s temperature. There are stars 
which have burned themselves out, but 
they are billions of years older than the 
sun. 

Neither is there a possibility Earth 
may end suddenly in a collision with an- 
other planet, says Mather. Because other 
natural catastrophes such as earthquakes 
and meteorites cause only local damage, 
the future of the Earth is practically end- 
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less, Mather believes. 

Atomic Destruction. But there’s one 
catch. 

Though life has existed roughly 600 
million years, man, “if he is fool enough 
to do so,” says Mather, could now put an 
end to it by willfully blowing himself up 
with atomic bombs. 

At least one pessimist already was 
taking precautions against that day. In 
Hollywood, Maurice de Kobra, a French 
novelist, willed his 17,000-book library to 
a Tahitian village. There, if the atomic 
bombs wipe out Paris, London, New York 
and other large cities, he hopes his books 
will be safe. 


Old Maps for Shangri-La 


In August 1944 a U. S. Army plane 
skimming low over New Guinea “discov- 
ered” a deep fertile “hidden valley.” 
Nicknamed Shangri-La, later it dripped 
with newsprint as the prison of a Wac and 
two airmen whose plane had crashed into 
one of its steep sides. For 47 days the 
prisoners waited until the Army, after 
parachuting supplies, doctors and engi- 
neers to build a landing strip, succeeded j in 
towing them out by glider. 

Now, three months after the rescue, 
an ironical discovery has been announced 
by American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. “Shangri-La” or “Hidden Val- 
ley” was neither hidden nor inaccessible. 
If the Army had consulted its records, it 
would have identified Shangri-La as Grand 
Valley, already thoroughly mapped and 
explored by a scientific research expedition 
from the museum in 1938. 

Easy Access. Most ironical of all, 
Army could have found in its copy of the 
expedition’s report a simple way to reach 
the valley. Expedition members did it 13 
times in three months, flying in and out 
in a Catalina-type flying boat and landing 
on a river in one end of the valley. A 
three-day walk from where the glider 
rescue took place would have taken the 
unfortunate prisoners to the Catalina land- 
ing site. 
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CABLE-LAYING PLOW. New British invention cuts furrow and slips cable or pipe line into 
earth—all in one operation. Furrow is closed, and that's that. 









Is Your Community 


100% Ready for its 
Returning Veterans? 


Free. Xe 


8 TIMELY BOOKLETS : ; 
INCLUDING SPECIAL 





Ww" is happening to war veterans 
when they return to your com- 
munity? Aretheyreceiving the prompt, 
intelligent aid to which they are en- 
titled? 


Every far-sighted American real- 
izes that future good citizenship and 
future community growth depend 
largely on seeing that the returning 
service men and women once again 
become gainfully employed, content 
in their communities and their homes. 

Because of the nation-wide interest 
in the ‘“‘Connecticut Plan,” the Aetna 
Insurance Group is offering—as a 
public service—the 8 booklets listed 
below. Each booklet tells a factual 
story of how other communities and 
business men are helping veterans fit 
themselves back into civilian life. The 
booklets are published and distributed 
by the Aetna in continuation of its 
126-year policy of bringing greater 
security to America. Everyone will 
find a wealth of practical ideas in 
these booklets. 

To obtain one or more booklets, 

simply check titles desired, and 

sign and mail coupon below. 
Si 4 


Aetna Insurance Group 


670 Main Street, 

Hartford, Conn. 

Please send—without charge or obligation— 
the booklets checked. 


—~ Veteran... This is for you. 
ean, | veteran and his family needs a 


cumdp evesyens li yout exmnanmmity sentiy fer 


the returning veteran. 
(How an industrialicity of 40,000 has 
prepared.) 

——A big city has a working plan for its 
veterans. 


— This small industrial town will see that 
no veteran is overlooked. 


— This rural community is not worried 
about its 170 veterans. 


—— How industry has prepared for its re- 
turning gervicemen. 

—_—_ This business is ready for its veterans. 

—_—_ The Connecticut Plan for Community aid 
to Veterans. 
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THE WORLD 


Collapse 


Foreign ministers bog down in London; 
friction increases, as Russia threat- 
ens Big Three rift 


The London Conference of Foreign 
Ministers collapsed after weeks of diplo- 
matic bickering. Resalt—no settlement. of 
the peace treaties. The New York Times 
summed it up as “one of the greatest fail- 
ures, if not the greatest failure, at peace- 
making ever attempted by a group of 
powers.” 

Immediate cause of the break-up was 
a question of procedure. America and 
Britain wanted China and France, as 
members of the Big-Five, to sit in on the 
discussions of treaties with Balkan states. 
Russia insisted only the Big Three could 
deal with this matter, and wanted to ex- 
clude France and China. 

Back Talk. In Washington, Byrnes 
went on the radio, explained the U. S. 
stand: We don’t want to dictate peace- 
terms to France, China, unless they’re 
represented. “This has been a _ people’s 
war. It must be a people’s peace,” he 
said, rapping lack of democracy jn Red- 
run eastern Europe. He criticized Russia’s 
use of the veto. Pointing out ‘“‘one nation 
can veto all action,” he said: “This power 
should not be used to coerce other na- 
tions.” But Russia’s government-con- 
trolled newspaper, /zvestia blamed the 
western Allies, warned: “They are shaking 
the basis of collaboration.” 

Meaning. Underlying cause of dis- 
sension was Russia’s bid to keep the Bal- 
kans as her exclusive preserve. Russian 
strategy throughout the conference was to 
hold the fort in Southeastern Europe 
against the Western Powers’ attempt to 
impose democratic elections in that area 
and thereby to unseat the Soviet puppet 
governments. Result was a deadlock. 

Effect. One consequence of the fail- 


ure of the conference is the increasing 
possibility. of Europe freezing into two 
zones—totalitarian Russia in the East, 
the democracies in the West. Germany 
would be the ideological battle-ground in- 
between. Reinforcing this prospect is the 
recent Anglo-French honeymoon. Gen. de 
Gaulle, now at odds with Russia, tends 
to lean towards Britain and to cultivate 
the western Germans. His conciliatory 
speech to a German crowd in the Saar 
was a straw in this wind. 

Aftermath. Bad feeling as well as a 
bad taste linger. British Minister Bevin 
and Russian Minister Molotov engaged in 
some personal spats. After Molotov had 
walked out, then returned, Bevin called 
his tactics “Hitlerian,” then apologized. 
Observers dubbed it the “Billingsgate Con- 
ference’ —after the London market where 
fishwives used to wrangle. 


Kill Me! 


The most hated man in France, Pierre 
Laval, faced a Paris jury. His goose was 
cooked. Charges included plotting against 
the state—punishable by life imprison- 
ment—and delivering France into the 
hands of the enemy—punishable by death. 

Few doubted Laval would get the 
death penalty. Marshal Petain’s soldierly 
integrity had drawn sympathy even from 
those who condemned him as a collabora- 
tor. But nobody wasted sympathy on 
Laval’s shyster figure. 

Defense. Cornered, Laval fought 
back with his best weapons—the glibness 
and charm that had got him where he was. 
“Reserve judgment until I have fully ex- 
plained myself,” he pleaded. “I am the 
victim of an ugly legend.” 

The swarthy little man’s big, mag- 
netic black eyes flirted with the jury, then 
blazed at the judge. “Condemn me, kill 
me!’’ Laval shouted. “But you cannot in- 
sult me by calling me a traitor to France.” 
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HIGH AND DRY IN THE PHILIPPINES, U.S.S. Mississippi reached Samar island last June in 
floating drydocks for repair of damage by Jap suicide bombers. 
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YOU CANNOT INSULT ME, shouted Laval. 


His antics drew expulsion from the court- 
room by gendarmes armed with tommy 
guns. 

His aggressive tactics had succeeded 
in making a mockery of the trial, and dis- 
crediting judge and jury. But he had little 
chance of postponing the death sentence 
beyond the Oct. 21 elections. 

No party in France could afford to 
take the rap for letting Laval get away 
with his life. 


Canadian Butchers’ Strike 


When the U. S. meat shortage was 
worst, €anada had plenty. Yanks visiting 
north of the border gobbled ham and 
bacon for breakfast, steaks and chops for 
lunch, and roasts for dinner in abundance 
unknown at home since Pearl Harbor. 

Canadian farms and ranches had kept 
production so high there was enough for 
consumers after all available ships had 
carried lend-lease food to Britain. Last 
summer, more ships became available. 
The Ottawa government decided to send 
more food abroad, announced rationing. 

Trouble. That was the start of a 
Canadian meat shortage. Though VE-Day 
meant more meat for Yanks, it meant less 
for Canadians. Shipping space eastward 
was almost unlimited. Canada’s foreign 
food quotas were limited only by her peo- 
ple’s willingness to tighten their own belts. 
The MacKenzie King government, with a 
national election victory under its own 
belt, declared “determination to fulfill our 
moral obligation to help feed Britain and 
Europe.” 

Stringent meat-rationing brought 
something almost unknown in Canada 
during the war—black markets. Honest 
butchers complained their business was 
going to the dogs. In Montreal, the butch- 
ers’ union called a strike, tried to sack 
stores that staved open. Local authorities, 
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at first inclined to sympathize with the 
strikers, cracked down. The strike col- 
lapsed; the butchers went back to work. 
But a bad taste remained in Canadians’ 
mouths—a taste only meat could cure. 


Birthright vs. Dollars 


A roar from London burst in on the 
Anglo-American economic talks in Wash- 
ington. Mouthpiece of the spirit of the 
pre-war British lion was an old Churchill- 
ian imperialist, L. S. Amery, former sec- 
retary of state for India. 

He stormed: “Our imperial trade 
preference system is Britain’s birthright 
which we cannot sell for any mess of pot- 
tage. There can’be no greater injury to 
the cause of good relations with the U. S., 
let alone the unity of the Empire, than to 
allow it to be thought that imperial-pref- 
erence is a subject we are even prepared 
to discuss with any outsider.” 

Dollars Talk. But all signs were the 
Washington talks had more than included 
imperial preference (tariff wall around the 
Empire to limit trade with outsiders), had 
determined it must be lowered if Britain 
is to get desperately-needed loans from 
the U. S. Anything less would doom the 
loans in a Congress determined that U. S. 
business must share in world trade. 

The main questions discussed were 
the size of the proposed loans (Britain 
wants $6 billion); rates, term of years. 


Patton Fired 


A hero in war, a flop in peace, was 
Gen, George S. Patton Jr. The field com- 
mander who panicked German armies with 
lightning armored thrusts across Europe, 
was fired by Gen. Eisenhower for faulty 
handling of postwar problems as adminis- 
trator of Bavaria. 

Patton had been accused of keeping 
Nazis in office, allowing Jews and other 
homeless people to languish in prison 
camps. Gen, Eisenhower exiled Patton to 
a “paper job” as head of a research unit 
delving into military history. 

Headaches. Problems of administer- 
ing Germany that proved too hot for Pat- 
ton remained to plague Eisenhower. Some 
of them are: (1) Re-educating the Ger- 
mans without undue leniency or severity; 
(2) feeding the people and restoring war- 
blasted agriculture and industry without 
re-building the Reich for future aggres- 
sion; (3) demobilizing Yank troops, yet 
keeping enough men to do the job in Ger- 
many; (4) getting along with the uncom- 
promising Russians in Berlin; (5) caring 
for swarms of destitute persons. 


Colonies No More? 


Slogans on walls and_ streetcars 
scrawled: “Life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness is the right of all nations.” 

This snitch from our Declaration of 
Independence last week plastered Batavia, 
capital of the Dutch East Indies, the vast 
“Spice Islands” which the Dutch held for 


300 years, lost to the Japs, and now face 
bloodshed in regaining from natives. 

“We don’t ask freedom—we are en- 
titled to it,” said Dr. Soe Karno, who 
proclaimed native independence Aug. 17, 
threatening to use 120,000 natives (armed 
mostly with knives and spears) against 
Dutch forces sailing from Europe. 

Indo-China. Elsewhere, the Far East 
boiled for independence. Most~* of the 
French fleet sped to cover troop landings 
in Indo-China, where armed natives 
(claiming support from China’s Chiang 
Kai-shek) fought against return of French. 

British soldiers, mostly Indians, kept 
order in part of Java and Indo-China, 
pending arrival of Dutch and French 
troops. Britain’s position was crucial. 
Indian nationalists kicked against the use 
of Indians, against “peoples striving to 
liberate themselves from imperialism.” 
But if the Dutch East Indies and French 
Indo-China went free, the British might 
lose their grip on nearby Burma, the 
Malay States and India. 


Philippine Prospects 


The Philippines will stay American 
until July 4, 1946. President Truman 
squelched rumors he’d proclaim independ. 
ence before that day—set by Congress as 
the deadline. “It would be neither just 
nor fair to the loyal people of the Philip- 
pines, who have been our brothers in war 
as well as peace,” he said, “to proclaim 
their independence until a program for re- 
habilitation has been worked out.” 

Trip and Trials. Filipino. President 
Sergio Osmena arrived in Washington to 
work out just such a program with the 
President and other U. S. leaders, includ- 
ing Paul V. McNutt, newly appointed 
High Commissioner to the Philippines, 
former War Manpower Commission chief. 

Before leaving Manila, Osmena named 
14 judges and 15 special prosecutors to 
handle treason trials of Filipinos accused 
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ATOM. BOMB VICTIMS at Hiroshima show 
red burns as if mercurochrome-painted. 





of collaborating with the Japs. Also held 
for early trial was the last Jap commander 
in the Philippines, Gen, Tomoyuki Yama- 
shita, “Tiger of Malaya,” charged with 
responsibility for atrocities, and the gut- 
ting of Manila. 


Toward Jap Democracy 


Japan’s new premier will be Baron 
Kijuro Shidehara, 73-year-old “liberal” 
who retired in 1932 after a career includ- 
ing a three-year term as ambassador to the 
U. S., 1919-22. He succeeds Prince Higa- 
shi-Kuni, who held the reins under Mac- 
Arthur since VJ-Day. 

Higashi-Kuni had been under fire by 
the Jap press for “failure to co-operate 
with the Americans.” Observers predicted 
Shidehara may also get the gate soon, as 
pressure of readjustments forced by Mac- 
Arthur make any Jap premier the goat 
with his own people. 

Pangs of Rebirth. The pressure con- 
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SLIM PICKINGS FOR “TIGER.” Gen. Yamashita, Jap “Tiger of Malaya,” (center) gloomily 
chews prison food in Manila, with fellow-officers, awaiting trial for atrocities. 
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tinued, as ever-enlarging areas of Japan’s 
economic and political structure felt the 
impact of MacArthur’s program. 

Jap censorship of press and radio 
was abolished.- Political prisoners were 
freed. Swordplay and military drill were 
purged from schools. Col. Ken R. Dyke, 
chief of MacArthur’s civilian information 
and education section, began delving into 
Shintoism—Japan’s emperor-worshipping 
religion, “It looks as if it were used for a 
puller-upper for militarism,” he said. “We 
aren't trying to interfere with anybody’s 
religion, but we’re going to make certain 
it won’t be used as a tool for militarists.” 


Clouds Over Palestine 


Should Palestine be opened to desti- 
tute refugees from Western Europe’s 1} 
million Jews—remnant of 5.5 million? 
Eighty million Arabs of the Middle East 
were up in arms against the proposal. 
Azzam Bey, secretary of the Arab League, 
vowed they’d “go on disagreeing and ob- 
jecting to Jewish immigration for 100 
years, if necessary.” Calling the Jewish 
problem “a human problem confronting 
the entire world,” he said: “It should not 
be solved at the expense of the Arabs 
alone.” 

Zionist cause was pushed by Presi- 
dent Truman, Gov. Dewey of New York, 
and other U. S. political leaders as the 
only way to give Jewish war victims a 
home. 

Britain on Spot. The answer is up 
to Britain. She controls Palestine through 
a League of Nations mandate. No public 
reply to President Truman’s pleas came 
from the Attlee government. But Jews 
saw an unfavorable omen in dispatch of 
British warships to Palestinian ports, 
where the patrol to prevent Jews from 
sneaking in was said -to have been tight- 
ened, ’ 

Main Zionist hope lay in political 
pressure from world Jewry, particularly 
in the U. S. Arab strength was in oil and 
strategic positions on the Mediterranéan 
lifeline. Both Jews and Arabs pointed to 
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EXIT “AXIS SALLY.” Italian judge jails U. S. 
born Nazi broadcaster. 
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JEWISH THORN in Arab side in Palestine. 


past promises by Britain, Which would she 
keep? 


Return of the Big Stick 


Snubbing Argentina by postponing 
the Oct. 20 Rio de Janeiro Good Neigh- 
bors Conference, the U. S. State Depart- 
ment re-displayed a big stick in place of 
the welcome sign hung out at the San 
Francisco parley. There, Argentina had 
been invited to join the United Nations— 
on condition she clean up her fascist 
regime. 

Witness she hadn’t cleaned up was 
Spruille Braden, U. S. Ambassador to 
Argentina. In Washington for Senate ac- 
tion on his promotion to Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of Latin American 
affairs, Braden _ reported militarists, 
sparked by Vice President Col. Juan 
Reron, had made Argentina unsafe for 
democracy. 

Repression. In Buenos Aires, Brad- 
en’s outspoken warnings to the Peron 
regime had heartened democratic sympa- 
thizers. Frightened, Peron cracked down 
with a reign of terror, cloaked by censor- 
ship. From behind it came tales of whole- 
sale intimidation and imprisonments with 
civil liberties scrapped. 

Postponement. “How can the U. S. 
sit down and conclude the first military 
alliance of this hemisphere with a nation 
like that?’ demanded Acting Secretary of 
State Acheson, as with Braden at his side, 
he announced postponement of the Rio 
parley. Acheson added: .“We intend to 
consult with other American republics on 
further action in the Argentine situation.” 

Meaning. Behind the State Depart- 
ment’s bold front lay indecision and dis- 
agreement. Followers of former Under- 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles argued 
the big stick policy means interference in 
Argentina’s internal affairs, and all Latin 
America might resent it. Followers of for- 
mer Secretary of State Cordell Hull pre- 
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dicted the big stick would work. Reversal 
of the San Francisco attitude followed 
Hull’s recovery from illness and return to 
influence. 

While U. S. policy wavered and back- 
tracked, Peron secretly dickered with 
Stalin for recognition. This would bolster 
Peron’s regime with Red support, and give 
Russia a Latin-American wedge .to use 
against the U. S. 


Around thegGlobe 


London: King Peter of Yugoslavia 
admitted failure of his efforts to get Brit- 
ish and American backing for restoring 
him to his throne. 

Crowds of women fought for a 
glimpse of the Duke of Windsor on his 
first visit to England in over five years. 

The Hague: The Dutch radio quoted 
Gen, Eisenhower: “There is reason to be- 
lieve Adolf Hitler may still be alive.” 

Rome: “Axis Sally,” Rita Louise 
Zucca, 33-year-old American-born daugh- 
ter of a New York City restaurant owner, 
was sentenced to four years’ imprisonment 
for broadcasting Nazi propaganda. 

Allied Control Commission announced 
all Italy except small areas along the 
Yugoslavian border will be returned to 
Italian control “late this fall.” 

Paris: Delegates from 55 nations, in- 
cluding every major trade union group in 
the world except the American Federation 
of Labor, adopted a constitution for the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Seoul, Korea: Secret ballot was used 
for first time in 35 years as Korean native 
council elected a governor, Paik Nam 
Hoon. 

Stockholm: New groups of Nazi 
“werewolves” were reported ready to start 
propaganda over neutral radio stations. 

Russia was reported to have upped 
its original $300 million war claim against 
Finland with new demands for more cash, 
lumber and a railroad. 

Bremerhaven. Fritz Kuhn, German- 
American Bund Fuehrer, deported from 
U. S., was arrested by Yank occupation 


troops as he stepped off boat. 
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EX-KING'S EXILE ENDS. Duke of Windsor 
points England's coast to Duchess. 
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THE FAMILY 


Labor-saver 


Air-conditioned baby-box means extra 
leisure for mother, more solid com- 
fort for baby 


It’s been a cribless life for 11-month- 
old Debby Skinner, who has lived almost 
since birth in a glass, air-conditioned box 
designed by her father, B. F. Skinner, 
psychology professor at Indiana univer- 
sity. In the Ladies Home Journal he tells 
what the result has been in labor-saving 
for mother, comfort for baby. 

Major advantage, he says, has been 
in laundry-saving. Because temperature 
and humidity in the box are electrically 
controlled, Debby wears nothing but a 
diaper. She has no bed to be made or 
changed. The “mattress” is a _ tightly 
stretched canvas, kept dry by warm air. 
Filtered air also keeps baby’s eyes, ears, 
nostrils fresh and clean. “A weekly bath 
is enough, provided face and diaper region 
are frequently washed,” the professor 
states. 

Cheerful Cherub. Debby is reported 
as always cheerful, never sick. Commented 
Dr. A. V. Stoesser, University of Minne- 
sota pediatrician: Life in a box “certainly 
did not do the baby any physical harm.” 

Debby isn’t socially ostracized. She’s 
fondled, talked to, played with whenever 
she’s changed or fed, is allowed daily play 
periods with her sister. 

The Skinner theory is “that a baby 
will probably get more love and affection 
when it is easily cared for because the 
mother is not so likely to feel everworked 
and resentful of the demands made upon 
her.” At least, the professor concludes, 
“we have shown that a moderate and in- 
expensive mechanization of baby care will 
yield a tremendous saving in time and 
trouble, without harm to the child and 
probably to its lasting advantage.” 





Battle Royal 


Those G.I.s who’ve been praising 
English, French lassies out loud, making 
cracks at American girls, heard from a 
U. S. nurse with the so9th Evacuation 
Hospital. 

In a letter to the army newspaper 
Stars and Stripes, she flipped the mirror 
the other way;gave American soldiers a 
look at what she saw in them. She de- 
scribed as typical of her experience an 
officer’s party where “by 10 p.m. every 
officer has made a pass at me, which, al- 
though flattering, is so lacking in subtlety, 
originality and deception that it is utterly 
repulsive.” 

Trouble is, she stated, American 
soldiers have been spoiled by easy suc- 
cess with chocolate bars and cigarets 
among European women, but “the love 
market in the United States certainly 
won’t operate on this candy and com- 
modity basis.” 

Backfire. G.I.s sizzled at the barbed 
thrusts, flooded the London office of Stars 
and Stripes with protests. Overseas nurses 
too, objected, said of the incognito letter- 
writer, “Send her home!” 

The tempest boiled over into news- 
paper columns. “The bearing of gifts to 
the, beloved is as old as courtship itself,” 
writes a Washington, D. C. editor. “It is 
doubtful whether American girls will bold 
out for guitar solos and subtle compli- 
ments instead of candy, flowers and hosiery 
when servicemen return.” The nurse’s 
complaints began to look! lonely. 


Pictures for the Blind 


Mary Brown, 5, Charlotte, N. C. 
paged through her charming picture book, 
and exclaimed, “Oh, Mother! I wish little 
blind children could see these pictures.” 
“Maybe they can,” said Mrs. John 
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MARY BROWN cuts pictures for blind to see. 


Bass BYown Jr. A certified braille trans- 
criber, she tried tracing and pricking out 
pictures in raised dots. When this method 
failed, she asked an artist cousin, Peter 
Gilchrist jr., for help in reproducing pic- 
tures “in relief.” 

Now he and the whole Brown family 
spend winter evenings making illustrated 
books for the blind. Angela, 9, selects 
the books to be copied, her. parents get 
author-publisher permission to transcribe. 
Peter draws the pictures on heavy card- 
board and everybody helps-cut them out, 
paste on Braille paper. 

Books are loaned free, mailed to all 
parts of the country. Only reward the 
family gets are letters which pour in from 
blind children, ecstatic at having “seen” a 
dog, a tree or a house for the first time. 


Applause 


When the Combat Infantry Band last 
week played to a packed house in Carne- 
gie Hall, New York City, part of the ap- 
plause belonged to a small, red-haired 
girl from Omaha, Nebr. 

Two of the marches chosen by the 
band—Linda and The Ernie Pyle Infantry 
March—were the work of Ann Ronnell, 
who got her start in high school theatri- 
cals, rose to become first woman musical 
director in Hollywood when still in her 
twenties. Both songs were written for 
the movies, but Linda was picked up by 
the soldiers, became the tune the troops 
often whistled as they moved into battle. 
That’s why band director, Chief Warrant 
Officer Chester E. Whiting, chose it. And 
the men, who have all seen action over- 
seas, like to’ play it. 

By Chance. Then one day last July 
Ann hummed the score of The Ernie Pyle 
Infantry March she was then composing 
for the movie, G.J, Joe. Whiting heard it, 
got permission for his band to use that, 
too. Ann went to rehearsals, even took 
the baton a time or two. 

Always fond of music, Ann started 
composing while at Radcliffe College, there 
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Judy Bond 


TRIMMER THAN EVER, blouses have tucked bosoms (/.), neat bows (c.), choker necklines (r.). 


wrote the words and music of her first 
successes, Baby’s Birthday and Rain on 
the Roof. 

Now wife of motion picture producer 
Lester Cowan, Ann devotes her full time 
to their common interest—musical screen 
productions. She once tried her hand at 
domesticity. “But the cakes burned, the 
pots all boiled over,” she lamented, “while 
I dashed off to write down a score bob- 
bing around in my head.” Now she pre- 
fers to let the cook manage the kitchen. 


As You Like It 


Among the men, most popular WPB 
postwar action was cancellation of Order 
L-169. What it meant in effect was, “Mis- 
ter, you can have your shirttail back.” 

Shirttails which went to war can now 
brag about their medals. They provided 
between 1 and 14 million extra shirts a 
year for the army. That’s what three 
inches lopped off the millions of dozens of 
shirts produced annually adds up to. 

Now, although manufacturers can 
again make shirttails pre-war length, only 
the luckiest buyers will find them on store 
shelves in time for Christmas. 


Metal Toiletries 


Christmas shoppers will find a limited 
number of lipsticks in metal cases, metal 
compacts, nail files on store counters again 
after a long war absence. Other metal cos- 
metic containets which will soon trickle 
back are rouge and mascara boxes, atom- 
izers, perfume bottles. 

Makers of toilet articles—now recon- 
verting from manufacture of surgical in- 
struments—reported adequate supplies of 
nail files, clippers, scissors and tweezers 
would not appear until April. 


Few Frills 


Blouses for now but wearable all 
through the year held the spotlight in 
fashion showings last week. 

Whether long or short-sleeved they’re 
trimmer than ever, with few frills but 
more dress-maker detail—sunburst tuck- 
ing; pleated, shirred or lattice-work bos- 


oms; dainty collars; neat bows. Long 
sleeves occasionally are edged with lady- 
like ruffles, short ones with lace. Even 
tailored shirts flaunt vertical tucking. 


Kitchen of Convenience 


While engineers were thinking up 
postwar gadgetry de luxe for kitchens, 
someone peeked in the cook’s window, 
spied scores of ways to save her steps, re- 
duce waste motion. 
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Designers took the cue, went-on a 
spree of arrangement-planning, down to 
locating the ideal spot to hang the can 
opener, What they’ve worked out can be 
seen in model kitchens now on display in 
many department stores and show rooms. 

In general, it’s agreed sink should be 
placed between refrigerator and range for 
perfect work flow. Beyond the range is 
the serving area, which in turn is near 
dining room door. 

Cupboards Everywhere. A basic rule 
is a cupboard for. everything and every 
cupboard in its place—also shelves plaged 
within easy reach to cut down bending 
and stretching. In the Better Homes and 
Gardens model kitchen at B. Altman & 
Co., New York, there’s a cupboard over 
the refrigerator for canned fruit juices, an- 
other next to the dining unit for things 
used at the table—catsup, dry cereals, 
jams. By the outside door is a shelf for 
incoming groceries, cupboards below to 
hold empty bottles. 

Filing System. Shelves above the 
mixing center are spaced for holding bak- 
ing supplies in single file, within arm’s 
reach, Heavy bowls are placed low to pre- 
vent lifting strain. Narrow, vertical filing 
systems hold trays, pot covers and cake 
forms in full view, within reach. And 
what about the can opéner? There are two 





Westinghouse 


KITCHEN-LAUNDRY-SNACK BAR all in one; each unit is arranged according to flow of work. 





B. Altman & Co. 


MODEL KITCHEN by Better Homes & Gardens has everything, can openers to custom shelves. 
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Westinghouse, John Wanamaker 


THE MODERN KITCHEN saves waste motion. 


of them, hung at different sides of the 
room. Extra salt and pepper shakers, too, 
are placed here and there, so they’re never 
more than arm’s length away. 


End Of An Era 


Her first week as first lady, Mrs. 
Harry Truman prepared to meet the press 
in a formal news conference as had her 
predecessor, Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt. Sud- 
denly, without explanation, the conference 
was “postponed.” 

Since then, Mrs. Truman has kept 
quietly in the background, has been less 
in the news than the President’s 92-year- 
old mother. Last week, the press learned | 
through her secretaries there'd be no 
change—and no formal state dinners to 
bring the first lady into the limelight. 

Members of Mrs. Roosevelt’s Press 
Conference Association, formed by Wash- 
ington women reporters during the war, at 
last gave up hopes of becoming a Mrs. 
Truman’s Press Conference Association, 
bundled up records of weekly meetings 
with world-traveling Mrs. FDR, sent them 
off to the Roosevelt Memorial Library in | 
Hyde Park, N. Y. for preservation, 








In Kalamazoo, Mich. 12 houses are 
being built to test out a new home utility 
unit which consolidates heating, plumbing, 
electrical, bath, kitchen and laundry facili- 
ties. 

Developers of the unit, the Ingersoll 
division, Borg-Warner Corp., claim its low 
cost under mass production will bring 
modern conveniences within reach of six | 
or seven million additional families. De- | 
signed for installation as the house is be- 
ing built, it cuts out waste of scattered | 
pipes, and ducts, makes repair jobs easy. 

Compact. The core of the unit is | 
compact enough to roll through a door. 
Around two sides are laundry and kitchen 
facilities, including work counters, wall 
and counter cabinets, sink, range, refrig- 
erator. Bathroom fixtures are grouped on 
the third side. An automatic central oil 
or gas heating plant, mechanical ventila- 
tor, hot water heater, lighting system and 
meter complete the equipment. 

First units produced will go to large | 


Utility Unit | 
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The story of your hobby—your leisure-time activity—if it has 
paid you a profit, is worth money to you. You may win up to 
$500.00 cash and a surprise gift for sending your story at once. 


There are no strings attached to this offer. If -your hobby has 
paid you a profit, either large or small, you may enter this 
“PROFIPABLE HOBBIES” contest giving away absolutely 
FREE $1,100.00 in cash. Grammar, spelling, or fine writing does 
not count. We want your own, simply-told story of success so 
others may read about it. You stand as good a chance to win as 
anyone. 
















WHAT IS 
“PROFITABLE HOBBIES” 


“PROFITABLE HOBBIES” is a 
new magazine being brought out 
by a successful publisher—to help 
create full employment and pro- 
mote hobbies for fun and profit in 
leisure time. “PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES” will actually be edited 
by its readers, because it will be 
built around stories from people 
like you about hobbies they follow 
for fun and profit. 





CASH FOR 
ALL STORIES USED 


In addition to the prize-winning 
stories, many stories will be used 
every month and paid for at regular 
space rates. If you don’t win a 
prize, you still have a chance to get 
your “PROFITABLE HOBBY” 
story in print—under your name— 
and be paid for it. Write the story 
of your hobby and how it makes 
money for you, and enter this novel 
contest today. 











$50000 FIRST PRIZE--24 CASH PRIZES 


2nd PRIZE $250.00 
3rd Prize $100.00 — 4th Prize $50.00 


20 OTHER CASH PRIZES—next 20 prize-winning stories win $10.00 each, 
in Addition to payment at regular space rates for any stories printed. 
(Pictures used also will be paid for at regular rates.) 


SURPRISE CIFT FOR PROMPTNESS—AI! entries received, if post-marked 
within ten days of the date of this advertisement, will receive a Surprise 
Gift FREE. So send your story today. It may be a big prize winner. 
And if you mail it promptly, you are sure of the valuable Surprise Gift. 











Fasy to Enter- Read These Simple Rules 





1. Simply tell in your own way, just as if 
you were talking to a friend or neighbor, 
the story of your hobby or leisure-time ac- 
tivity and how it has made money for you. 


2. Write on one side of the sheet only, being 
sure to give your name and address. All 
entries must be postmarked not later than 
midnight, November 10, 1945. 


3. Any resident of the United States may 
enter this contest except employees (or 
relatives) of ““PROFITABLE HOBBIES” 
or affiliated companies and its advertising 
agency 


“PROFITAB 





LE HOBBIES” 


DORESS 


5001 Westport Station, Kansas City 2, Missouri 





4. Judging will be on the basis 
of general interest, actual de- 
tails of experience, and how it may bring 
pleasure and profit to others. Questionable 
“home work schemes,” “get-rich-quick” 
ideas, etc., will mot be considered. De- 
cisions of. the judges are final. In the event 
of a tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


§. All entries and material submitted become 
the property of the publisher. No entries 
will be returned, but all material used in 
“PROFITABLE HOBBIES” will be paid 
for at publisher’s regular rates, except the 
four major prize winners. The publisher 
reserves the right to edit all material used. 
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IALTINE 


You do not need to 
rent a store, buy fix- 
tures, or even invest 
in stock. The Fyr-Fyter 
plan is simple, easy, 
sure-fire. Over 28 years 
of successful experi- 
ence behind it. 


MILLIONS OF FYR-FYTERS NEEDED 
Every institution, school, theatre, church, sfore, 
gorage, truck owner, farm or home owner a 
prospect. Tremendous pent-up buying demand. 
Fyr-Fyters are completely approved by Under- 
writers, backed by an old established company 
with 28 years of successful experience. Give 
age, past experience, etc. Rush name for com- 
plete, free information, 


THE FYR-FYTER COMPANY 
Dept. 35-10 Dayton 1, Ohio 
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IN STOCK FOR 
RESALE REQUIRED 
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housing developments, officials said. But 
they’re planned also for one-story houses 
—costing from $3,000-$10,000—where 
kitchen, laundry, bath are on same floor. 


Santa Claus, Inc. 


A 57-year-old St. Louis bachelor, who 
had been Santa Claus to underprivileged 
children for 19 years, enlisted aid when his 
hobby outgrew his basement, became head 
of “One Man Santa Claus, Inc.” 

Four St. Louis businessmen and Santa 
Claus himself, in private life Edward W. 
McDonald, a decorator by trade, make up 
the non-profit corporation. Used toys are 
their stock in trade. A Joad of 700 play- 
things, slightly damaged, arrived recently 
from a candy factory. Many individuals 
donate both toys and money. 

Between now and Christmas, Mc- 
Donald will devote all his time to restor- 
ing complexions, arms, Jegs to dolls; 
wheels to wagons; runners to sleds. He 
and his helpers will distribute the toys 
themselves, expect to see that no child 
has an empty stocking. Churches, charity 
organizations supply names of needy fami- 
lies. “One Man Santa Claus, Inc.” does 
the rest. 


Dog Bath 


“You bring your dog—we bathe and 
deflea it.” 

Up went the sign, in came a thriving 
business to James Bromhead and David 
Rickett, Flint, Mich., both 15. Customers’ 
dogs got head-to-tail service in the Rickett 
basement, even fur-drying with an elec- 
tric blower loaned by a girl friend. 

Only complaint came from David’s 
mother. “They’re doing it in my wash- 
tubs,” she wailed. With business booming 
the boys decided to invest in two large 
tubs of their own; plan to move dogs, 
fleas and equipment to a garage. Profits 
go into the boys’ college fund. . 


Itemized 


No Wet Hands. A window-cleaning 
gadget with small water tank (holds 
enough to wash 30 windows) has wick 
edge for wetting, rubber edge for drying; 
even fits onto a mop handle for reaching 
high panes. 

Versatile. Jewelry stylists suggest 
new ways to wear clips: On choker neck- 
laces, on belts, bracelets or headbands. 

New Lines. Add to Maytag products: 
An automatic type washer and clothes 
drier, both gas and electric. 

Swift. Plug-in deodorizer quickly fans 
away indoor odors with stream of intensi- 
fied oxygen. 

Double-Duty. Leading handbag man- 
ufacturer features black bags with brandy 
colored frames to go with both black, 
brown clothes. 

Magic. An electrical device, soon to 
be manufactured, will shut windows ther- 


| mostatically when a storm blows up, re- 


open them afterward. 


——— 


| 
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PATTERN 9294 is the queen 
of jumpers. You'll be a jump 
ahead with a jumper not only be- 
cause it’s easy to make, but the 
thing to wear—for duty and dates. 
The cut of the lapels, button front, 
slashes at the waist give feminine 
softness, 

Make yours in velveteen, wool 
or rayon, Then dress it up or down 
with blouses. Two blouse versions 


come with the pattern; one with 
a bow for frilly occasions, the 
other without for tailored wear. 
Pattern 9294 comes in sizes 
I2 to 20, 30 to 48, costs 20c (in 
coin). Another 15c brings the New 


Fall and Winter Pattern Book, 
containing complete directions for 
an accessory set of jacket, hat and 
bag. Address Pathfinder Pattern 
Dept., 243 West 17th St., New 
York 11, N. Y. 
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Frigid Dough Products Co. 


OVEN-READY frozen apricot pie. Costs: 56c. 


Time-Saver 


Baking day is coming back, the mod- 
ern way. Frozen pies, cakes, breads can 
be stored in the refrigerator, whisked into 
the oven at the housewife’s convenience. 

All frozen doughs are pre-shaped be- 
fore freezing at 40° below zero. Pies are 
frozen in oven-ready paper plates; muf- 
fins in souffle cups go to the oven without 
panning, defrosting. Rolls and _ breads 
must be defrosted, placed on baking sheets 
a l allowed to rise to twice their size 
before baking. Baking powder biscuits, 
however, require defrosting only before 
being popped into the oven. 

Frozen muffins, angel cakes can be 
placed in a cold oven with the thermostat 
at 300°, then the heat increased to 450° 
after 30 minutes. 

Most. popular of Frigid Doughs are 
clover leaf rolls, breakfast rolls, blueberry 
muffins, angel cake, cookies. Variations in 
cookies can be made by topping doughs 
with raisins, nuts, coconut before baking. 

Frigid’ Dough Products Co. warns 
that fruit or mince pies may safely be 
kept in refrigerator for only a week; 
cookies, pie dough 60 days. Breads must 
be kept in freezing compartment. 


Some Rosier 


Discovery of 1,600,000 tons of sugar 
in liberated Javanese ports brought a wave 
of optimism, official hints that sugar ra- 
tioning might end early in 1946. 

But sober study revealed shortages 
were far from over. Domestic supplies 
were reported at the year’s lowest; the 
Java “take” found to be raw sugar which 
must be bagged, shipped, refined. Of the 
700,000 to 800,000 tons slated for U.S. 









INVENTORS 


Industry needs your ideas now! Manufacturers are 
gettin 
tion. 
slack after war orders stop. Get our NEW FREE 
inventor’ s book today and valuable “invention Rec- 
form. Act now. 
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Just See The Choice 
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* i —————Soup Spoons @ 3 for $1 ——_——Knives @ 2 for $1 ! 

FORKS ! My total order amounts to $_EE i 
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. then act before 
the sell-out! 


< Hurry! 


LIFETIME TABLEWARE 





You Get For Only 











A REAL ; 
POST-WAR SCOOP 


Here again at long last is the sort of 
tableware you’ve had to do without far 
too long. Yes, Lifetime Stainless — 
tableware that can take all the 

you angie i and sill come up bright 
and shiny. What makes this 
doubly attractive is the fact that we 
make it available to you in such a 


ae a at a truly a 
MAIL THIS COUPON ~ ~ mag ‘oadarkal otto to 
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RED, ROUGH HANDS 


Enjoy soothing comfort, prompt 
relief with world-known, mildly 
medicated, emollient 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 


ready NOW for post-war sales and produc- 
actories must have products to take up the 


McMORROW AND BERMAN 












SED 


COMPLETE HOME- 


naence STUIDY COURSES 


and self-instruction 


PLAYS 
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When your child has a cough dest to a cold give hime 
Dr. Drake’s Glessco, a cough medicine specially pre- 
pared for him! This famous remedy helps eliminate 
phlegm, and soothes and promotes healing of irritated 
membranes. Children like its pleasant taste. Give yout 
child the relief Dr. Drake’s has brought to millions. 


DR. DRAKE'S Glessco 
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PRICE 50¢ rf 
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WHEN NERVES SIGNAL 





SORETONE LINIMENT 
gives quick relief on contact! 


When muscles are miserable, reflex 
nerve action flashes the pain. Relieve it 
with the liniment especially made to 
soothe aches due to fatigue, exposure. 
+ Soretone Liniment has special rubi- 
facient ingredients that act like glowing 
warmth from a heating pad. Quickly 
increases surface blood at pain area. 

Nothing else is “just like Soretone.” 
Quick relief assured or price refunded. 
50¢. Hospital size $1.00. 

*Try Soretone for Athlete's Foot. Kills 
all 5 types of common fungi— 
on contact! 

















, gentle Heat-Effect— 
The Safe, Proven Heating 
Pad Principle in a 








BIG MONEY NOW IN 
LIQUID MARBLE 


THREE wonderful new big opportunities for your own 
a Ha | business regerdiees of your age, sex or 
experience. . Liquid ARBLE. Make beautiful 
artificial marble slabs. Pour from liquid state. Glazed 
or lazed. Mottled, veined, snow-white, or multi- 
colo . Unsurpassed on kitchen or bathroom walls. 
Easy to make and install. 2. PLASTIC FLOORING. 
Any color. Lifetime wear. Dustproof, Soundproof, 
Vermin-proof. Resilient to the tread. Lay out solid or 
in pattern design. 3. FLEXI®LE MOLDS. For plaster 
casting. Make your own molds for few cents each. 
$1.00 in raw materials makes up to $25.00 finished goods. 
We furnish Sames of buyers. Write now for FREE 
information about our 1G THREE money-making 
opportunities. Postcard or letter will do. 


COMPO-TEX, BOX 786-HF, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RED-ITCHY SKIN? 


watch out—it’s often 


ECZEMA 


‘Invisible’ 
Liquid 
Promptly 
Relieves 
Torture! 


First applications of wonderful soothing 
Zemo—a Doctor's highly medicated 
invisible liquid—quickly relieve intense 
itching burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and 
similar annoying skin and scalp irritations 
due to external cause. Zemo also aids 
healing. Amazingly successful for over 
35 years! Apply any time—doesn’t show 


onskin. Buy ExtraStrength 
Zemo for stubborn cases. ZEMO 
LT TTS 
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(the rest goes to other members of the 
world sugar pool), bakers, food canneries 
will get first allotments. 

Surest promise of sugar seemed to be 
a good Cuban crop, bumper domestic 
sugar beet harvest predicted for 1946. 


Food Choice 


Even children served at the same 
family table may be subsisting on differ- 
ent diets, which show up in degrees of 
resistance to tooth decay, according to Dr. 
Nina Simmonds, San Francisce, Cal. 

In a family recently examined at a 
San Francisco clinic, two sisters, 10 and 
13 years of age, had no tooth decay; their 
brother, six, showed scarcely a tooth not 
diseased. Dr. Simmonds explained that 
the boy, apple of his father’s eye, was un- 
disciplined; ate only what he chose— 
mostly starches, sweets. Proteins, fats, 
minerals, vitamin foods necessary for 
healthy teeth, he usually left on his plate. 


Spud Song 


It’s three-meal duty for “murphies,” 
America’s favorite vegetable now on the 
market in bumper supply. Cheapest ener- 
gy food for value received, potatoes fit 
into every meal, are consumed at an-aver- 
age rate of 125 lbs. a year per person. 

Non-fattening without gravies or but- 
ter, one medium-sized potato tallies up 
100 calories, no more than an apple or 
banana. It also supplies iron, calcium, 
vitamins B, G, and (when cooked with 
jackets on) one-fourth the daily require- 
ment of vitamin C. Thus, best way to 
cook potatoes for food value is in their 
skins; boiling is better than baking. When 
raw potatoes are called for, keep peelings 
thin, don’t soak. Soaking destroys vita- 
min C, 
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Economy Buying. For convenience 


‘and economy—and to relieve commercial 


storage space, now taxed by the second 
largest potato crop in history—the De- 
partment of Agriculture advises house-* 
wives to buy potatoes in 50-lb. bags, store 
in closets, cellars that are dry, dark, cool 
(36° to 40°). 

Even when eaten at every meal, po- 
tatoes needn’t be monotonous. There’s no 
end to savory recipes. To help start the 
day right, have them for breakfast in: 

Potato Pancakes: Grate 2 c. raw po- 
tatoes, put immediately into 4 c. milk. 
Add 1 egg, beaten slightly; 2 tbsps. flour; 
1 tsp. salt; pepper; 1 tsp. finely chopped 
onion. Drop from tablespoon onto greased 
frying pan. Cook until well browned and 
crisp on both sides. Serves 6. 


Coffee-Making Standards 


What makes a good cup of coffee? 
The National Coffee Association asked 
Stevens Institute scientists to find out. 
They’ve now announced standards for 
measuring strength, clarity, flavor, aroma. 

On the basis of these standards coffee- 
making devices of all types will be tested. 
Those that pass will receive the associa- 
tion’s seal of approval. First to get the 
seal was a vacuum-type coffee-maker. 
Percolators won’t be approved because 
coffee is ruined by boiling. Even if you 
prefer it that way, it’s not good, the asso- 
ciation’s brewing experts insist. 

In earlier coffee-maker experiments 
at the Virginia Experiment Station, the 
filter-type pot turned’ out the best brew, a 
handful of tasters decided. Percolator 
coffee wasn’t as good, they found, but 
scored this advantage: Only 14 tbsp. cof- 
fee needed for 8 oz. water, compared to 2 
tbsp. for vacuum-type makers. 

According to the Coffee Association, 


U. S. D. A. 


SENATORS Ralph O. Brewster, Maine, John Thomas, Idaho, compare baked, boiled potatoes. 
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however, measurements should be the same 
for any kind of pot—z level tbsp. to 6 
oz, water. Since measuring spoons differ 
considerably, member manufacturers will 
make a spoon that'll exactly meet the as- 
sociation’s coffee-making formula. 


Fish Tips 


So numerous are the kinds of edible 
fish in the U. S.;families could eat a differ- 
ent fish every night for five months with- 
out repeating, says Frances Cabot, Fishery 
Council, New York City. 

Fish are fresh, she says, when flesh 
is firm, elastic; gills reddish; eyes full. 
Most perishable item on the shopping list, 
fish should be wrapped tightly in wax 
paper, put at once into freezing compart- 
ment, but allowed to reach room tempera- 
ture before cooking. If it must be washed, 
do so, advises Miss Cabot, in water 
slightly salted to keep flavor in. 

Already tender, like an egg, fish re- 
quires little cooking time. Broiled fish 
takes about six minutes, should never be 
turned. Season after cooking. For steam- 
ing, fish should be placed in a strainer, 
tied in muslin and left to simmer in cov- 
ered pan. It can then be lifted out in one 
piece. Short cooking time, moderate heat 
are important to pan-fried fish. If you 
can smelFit frying, heat is too high. 

A tangy fish sauce is. easily made by 
mincing onion or garlic with lemon juice, 
melted margarine or butter. Add chopped 
parsley for color. 

Fish odors can be removed from 
hands, utensils by rubbing well with mois- 
tened salt before applying soap. 


HEALTH 


New Cures from Mold 


Its laboratory performance had been 
brilliant. Tuberculosis, undulant fever, 
typhoid and rabbit fever germs, upon 
which even penicillin had no effect, had 
died under the vicious onslaught of strep- 
tomycin. Nevertheless, its discoverers 
were cautious. The real test would come 
with its use on human beings. Now that 
test has been made. 

Typhoid, TB. In a reserved state- 
ment, Col. G. G. Duncan, 2nd Service 
Command, revealed that during the past 
three months the Army has used hypoder- 
mic injections of streptomycin to treat 
typhoid, infections of the urinary tract, 
tuberculosis and leprosy. With typhoid 
victims, at least three lives were saved by 
the new drug, many others might have 
died without it. Tuberculosis infections 
yielded except in advanced cases where 
heavy scar tissue kept the drug from reach- 
ing the TB bacteria. The leprosy test 
is not yet completed, but because leprosy 
and tuberculosis germs are almost identi- 
al, doctors have high hopes of success. 


Soil Mold. Considered the biggest , 





International 

GRIND SESSION. While music soothes via 

earphones, Dr. Norman Green, New York, will 
fix this patient's teeth. 





medical news since penicillin, strepto- 
mycin is important because it kills a type 
of disease bacteria (gram-negative) re- 
sistant to both penicillin and sulpha drugs. 
It is the product of a natural mold, dis- 
covered a few months ago by Dr. Selman 
A. Waksman, Rutgers university, in soil 
from a heavily manured field. 

As in the early days of penicillin, big 
problem now is production. Army alone 
needs 2,000 oz. a month compared to pres- 
ent production of less than 30 oz. .To step 
up supply, Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., 
will build a $3.5 million plant at Elkton, 
Va., hopes to get streptomycin to civilians 
within six months to a year. 


Case Against Boric Acid 


Nearly every medicine cabinet has 
one—an innocent-looking box of boric 
acid. Few people know it’s poison. For 
this reason and because medical literature 
reveals frequent instances of death from 
boric acid, Dr. E, H. Watson, in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association, 
urges removal of the old home remedy 
from general use “as rapidly as possible.” 

Victims. The record against boric 
acid is dark. In a New Jersey -hospital, 
19 infants, who received it accidentally in 
their formulas, became deathly ill; four 
died. In a New York hospital, three have 
died from boric acid poisoning, in Chi- 
cago several more. Dr. Watson cites the 
case of a child who died after his eczema 
was treated with boric acid ointment by 
absorbing the toxic drug through his skin. 
Boric acid isn’t even particularly effective, 
says the Journal. Newer antiseptics are 
far superior to it, and as an eyewash (its 
most widespread use), freshly boiled water 
is just as good. 


Out of Favor. Already Michigan 





Ro» your moTOR of the 
harmful deposits that make it buck and 
ping! Use Wa1z Moror Rytsxm to give 
it a chemical tune-up! Moror Rytum 
cleans out carbon, gum, sludge, and 
varnish ... frees sticking valves and 
rings ... guards against internal rust 
and corrosion. 

Keep your engine clean! It will run 
better ... last longer ... save you 
money on gas, oil, repairs! Use Wuiz 
Moror Rytum regularly! Costs only 
75¢ a pint. R. M. Hollingshead Corpora- 


tion, Camden, New Jersey; Toronto, Can. 







BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS! 





MOTOR RYTHM 





LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 








SECURE 
OLD AGE 


Plan NOW to provide a 
dependable income dur- 
ing your declining years 
through a 


SALVATION ARMY 


Income Gift Contract 
Protect your funds in these uncertain times. 

Safety for your investment is assured by the reputation of 
the Salvation Army, its ossets and integrity. Amounts re- 
ceived from $100 up. Liberal interest paid regularly—up 
to 8% depending on your age. Legal troubles over a will 
avoided; you administer your own estate while yet alive. 
Taxes and fees are saved; also time, money and anxiety. 
You enjoy the blessings of fellowship in our world-wide work 
of relieving distress and winning souls. 


Guarantees High Interest and Income Tax Benefits 


Nowhere else in ordinary investment channels will your 
money earn as large a return with anything like the same 
safety and protection, also with income tax exemptions. 
Write today and learn how you may leave a memorial to 
dear ones gone before. 


<a Ek Mail Coupon for Full Senate 
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ae THE SALVATION ARMY, 


Extension Department WP-105, | 
719 N. State St., Chicago 10, ill. | 

Please send me full information on Salvation Army ] 
| income Gift Contract (Annuity). J 
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university hospital has banned boric acid 
from the children’s ward and Dr. R. R. 
Cross, Illinois director of. public health, 
has asked hospitals to do away with it in 
their maternity divisions. 


Rheumatic Hearts 


More than 2,000 human hearts were 
examined. The evidence piled up against 
rheumatic fever. The autopsies conducted 
by Western Reserve university, Cleveland, 
showed rheumatic heart disease, the great 
cause of heart trouble under 40, is ten 
times more prevalent than was supposed. 

Dr. Howard Karsner, director of the 
investigation, last week said between 60- 
75% of the hearts, taken from men and 
women who died of various causes, showed 
injuries from rheumatic fever, although 
most of them probably didn’t suspect it. 

Strep Reaction. Real cause of rheu- 
matic fever is not known, but indications 
are it is an allergic reaction to proteins 
from streptococcus germs, Dr. Karsner 
said. To guard against it, he suggests 
treating colds and sore throats promptly 
because the longer streptococcus infections 
are neglected, the greater the likelihood of 
rheumatic fever. 


Mental Crack-Up 


“Americans are slowly going crazy.” 
Ralph Borsodi, School of Living Institute, 
New York, said so; blamed crowded cities 
for the mass insanity. 

Few people worried about the situa- 
tion, but scoffs were tempered by Wash- 
ington’s release of the following figures: 
2.3 million men and women were unable to 
serve in the armed forces because of men- 
tal or emotional disorders. This number 
is equal to 18% of the services’ peak war- 
time strength. Of these, 1.8 million were 
rejected before induction. 

Last week Army said 43% of its med- 
ical discharges were for mental illnesses. 
Navy diagnosed 31% of its discharges as 
neuro-psychiatric. In the Coast Guard, 
48% of the discharges were NP’s. 





Acme 


HANDWORK. Vet. Walter Selak, Newark, 
N. J., tried to build a better artificial hand 
than his heavy Army-issued right. 
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International 


VISITOR. Faithful greet Archbishop Alexei. 


Mission from Moscow 


America last week saw Russia* working 
hand-in-glove with religion. 

In New York, Soviet Archbishop 
Alexei (here to woo American members of 
the Russian Orthodox church back to Mos- 
cow) borrowed a car from the consul- 
general, called at the Soviet consulate for 
his mail. Communist sympathizers 
swarmed to his Park Ave. hotel and the 
Jersey farm where he went to rest. 

Compromise. But Alexei had soft 
words for the American bishops who last 
spring turned down an earlier bid from 
Moscow, “because our church does not 
adhere to the political ideology of Soviet 
Russia.” 

Americans can come back to Mother 
Church, Alexei said, without political ties 
to Russia. This seemed to pave the way 
to reunion and a great celebration in the 
Lower East Side cathedral. 

The black-robed Russian  church- 
diplomat hopes to stay in the U.S. two 
years, visit Episcopal and Greek Orthodox 
cathedrals, and talk to President Truman. 


Eyewitness of Crucifixion? 


From the Holy Land last week came 
word of a Christian record possibly more 
ancient than even the earliest Gospels. 

Arab workers, digging along the Jeru- 
salem-Bethlehem road, uncovered a burial 
cave. Inside were pottery, lamps, bottles 
and 11 burial urns. 

Mournful Writings. One urn, Hebrew 
university scholars said, may be “the old- 
est archaeological record of Christianity.” 
Written upon it in charcoal were signs of 
the cross, Greek inscriptions of sorrow and 
the words, “Master Jesus.” 

Men and women who knew Christ 
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probably wrote these things about 70 
A.D., Prof. E. L. Sukenik, top authority 
in ancient Oriental inscriptions, believes. 

The cross, he said, was not a Christian 
symbol at that time and may have been 
used to depict Christ’s death at Calvary 
(29 or 33 A.D.). 

Doubt. But Dr. W. F. Albright, for 
17 years head of the American School of 
Oriental - Research, was a 
Thomas. “Jews did not have burial urns in 
the early Christian era,” Albright said. 
“They used ossuaries, stone coffins large 
enough for several skeletons, and inscribed 
them only with geometric symbols and the 
names of the dead.” 


Shades of Champaign 


While judges weigh the fate of reli- 
gious education’ in ‘Champaign, IIL, 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 24), California faces a 
similar test of its “released-time religious 
instruction” law. 

Lawyer George S. Gordon complained 
to the school board that his daughter was 
“scorned and ridiculed” by her classmates 
because she didn’t enroll for the one- 
period-a-week classes in religious educa- 
tion. Gordon threatened court action 
against the program, which, he charged, 
“exerts social pressure on children of im- 
mature years” and “fosters sectarian an- 
tagonism.” 


Methodist Miracle? 


Some of Job’s patience sustained 
Ninabelle Cross, 38, through 16 years of 
suffering. 

Her doctor said the Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio, schoolteacher was: (1) Stricken 
with spinal meningitis after flu in 1929; 
(2) paralyzed from the neck down; (3) 
attacked by sleeping sickness; (4) shaken 
by hiccoughs for 42 days; (5) unable to 
sleep from 1937 to 1940. 

Visions. Last July Miss Cross re- 
counted a vision, “blurred and indistinct.” 


Doubting — 
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She then tried to walk, suffered a relapse. 
In August she told of another vision also 
vague. At 4 a.m. the morning of Sept. 
27 she walked to her mother’s bedside, 
exulting at a third vision, 

“It was very plain... the image of 
God,” she said, “He was dressed in a 
beautiful robe. . . . He said, ‘you have had 
faith and you will be cured.’” 

“A hand greater than man caused it,” 
agreed Dr, W. E. Minor, Upper Sandusky 
chiropractor, who had treated her for 16 
years. Minor found her “cured” after the 
third vision. Specialists who examined her 
in past, he said, pronounced her hopeless. 

Rev. Ray M. Dibble, her Methodist 
pastor, called the recovery no result of 
“an overworked imagination,” but “genu- 
ine and real.” Her mother, widow of a 
cemttery caretaker, said: “It’s truly a 
miracle,” 


Youngsters’ Haly Road 


“Youth for Christ” headquarters in 
the two biggest U.S. cities were busy 
places last week, * 

In New York, Jack Wyrtzen (insur- 
ance man turned evangelist) thumbed 
through new pledges from ‘teen-agers. 
They were signed by some of the 18,000 
youngsters who jammed Madison Square 
Garden for songs, prayers, testimonials. 

In Chicago, Rev. Torrey M. John- 
son, 36 (champion swimmer and track 
star, who founded the Midwest Bible 
Church and Chicagoland’s Youth for 
Christ movement), rented four offices in 
the Loop, as president of International 
Youth for Christ. 

Rev. Johnson’s goal right now :.$200,- 
coco to boost the 650 Youth for Christ 
units in the U.S. and Canada to 1,500 
units. This would mean 1.5 million ’teen- 
agers hitting the sawdust trail weekly. 

Interdenominational. “Each unit,” 
he. said, “must be community-wide in 
membership, with clergymen and young 
people of all faiths included.” 





International 


AIMEE MEMORIAL. Rolf McPherson leads memorial service for his mother, Aimee Semple 
McPherson, Foursquore Gospel preacher, who died at Los Angeles a year ogo. 


FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 


POLIDENT instead !° 





How YOU can Avoid 
Danger of DENTURE BREATH 


LAY SAFE! Soak your plate or bridge 

in Polident. Don’t brush with ordinary 
cleansers that scratch your denture. 
Scratches collect food and film, causing of- 
fensive DENTURE BREATH. 


Besides, plate material is 60 times softer 
than natural teeth. Brushing with ordinary 
dentifrices or soaps can wear down fitting 
ridges. Then, your plate loosens! 


With Polident, there’s no brushing—so 
no danger! It’s the new, safe way to keep 
dentures sparkling clean, odor-free . . . just 
by easy, daily soaking. Helps keep your 
denture’s original, natural look—for less 
than 1¢ a day. All drug stores; 30¢, 60¢. 





Play Safe—Soak Dentures 


in Pelident Daily 
It’s Easy! It’s Quick! 40 BRUSHIng 
Soak plate in Poli- 7 
dent 15 minutes or 
longer, rinse, and 
use. A daily Poli- 
dent bath keeps 
your plate sparkling 
clean, odor-free. 


POLIDENT 


USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, 
BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE ! 
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Behind the Seams 


l. The designer puts her ideas on paper. Each gar- 
ment gets its start on the drawing bdard. 


3. Each sample dress gets a checkup. When per- 
fected, it’s taken apart, used as basic pattern. 


5. Now the dress is ready for cutting. Miles of 
cloth may be laid at one time, hundreds of pieces 
of pattern spread on top with engineering precision. 


PATHFINDER 


There’s skill, the best in equipment behind a well made garment. 
Pictures show how house dresses are made, what to look for in buying. 


2. Then a new line begins. From 


dozens of sketches, experts select the 


styles most likely to succeed, the sewing room makes them into samples. 


Pas 


4. Next comes grading of the bas 


sare 


ic pattern for all sizes. This requires 


skill, delicate instruments, calculations figured to fractions of an inch. 


6. Cutting is done with an elec- 
tric knife, guided through as many 
as 1,000 layers of cloth at a time. 


7. Then bundled pieces are sewed, 
seam by seam. Dress is assem- 
bled, ready for fastenings. 
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8. At the buttonhole machine, cutting 9. Lastly,~mechanical fingers sew on 10, By the time dress is ready for ship- 
and binding are done in one operation. buttons as fast as the eye can follow. ment each detail has been inspected. 


fl. But on the rack comes the test of customer appeal. 12. Look for small even stitches, 13. Look also for “invisible 
Are color, design eye-satisfying? Is the garment well good seam allowance, pinked or stitching” at hem, ample turn- 
made? Many a secret of wearability lies in the seams. _ bound edges. over to allow for alterations. 


14. Examine buttonholes, zippers, hooks and eyes. Here 
good or bad workmanship shows up. 


Pathfinder 
15. Test sleeve for arm ease. Is the fit snug but not too 16. Final test is at the mirror. For good fit, look to the waistline, 
roomy across shoulders? Examine belt and pockets. If be sure it’s neither too high nor too low. Snugness at the waist, easy 
lined they’ll look and wear better. fit across the hips, add up to comfort, style. 
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THE TOWN 


Concerts 


"Organized audience” movement 
brings “big league" musicians reg- 
ularly into 900 small towns, cities 
Quarter of a century ago “big league” 

concerts were confined to New York, other 

large cities. Today goo towns enjoy top- 
flight concerts, hear in person the great 
artists whose names go up in lights on 


the marquees of the Metropolitan Opera. 


House, big city concert halls. 

Small town concert season is made 
possible by “organized audiences,” con- 
ceived 25 years ago by two mid-western- 
ers, Ward French and Henry Harrison, to 
end the string of financial flops that re- 
sulted when big name concert artists ven- 
tured into small towns on a hit-or-miss 
basis. The idea was to collect enough sub- 
scriptions in advance so that a concert 
season could be planned to fit the com- 
munity’s budget. 

Audience of 1,000,000. As the idea 
spread it was taken over on a national 
basis by two organizations, Community 
Concerts, Battle Creek, Mich., and Civic 
Concert Service, New York. Today they 
bring the best in "music to more than 
1,000,000 persons in the goo small towns 
and cities they serve. They help in pro- 
motion, offer advice, make available a blue 
ribbon list of stars and promising. perform- 
ers from which each community selects its 
own program, 

lowa Season. Typical is Fairfield, 
Iowa (pop. 6,773). It decided on a com- 
munity concert series as a wartime enter- 
tainment measure. Elks Lodge subscribed 
$3,500 (got 463 memberships, special rates 
for their wives). Other Fairfield residents 





chipped in $6.75 apiece, filled all of the 
high school auditorium’s 1;200 seats for 5 
concerts. 

The war over, Fairfield is just begin- 
ning as a music center. Into Fairfield for 
concerts this season will come the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, another orchestra, Tenor 
James Melton, Don Cossack Chorus, and 
as a Special attraction, Brig. Gen. Carlos 
Romulos of the Philippines. 

Civic Concert Service says there is 
proportionately more appreciation of mu- 
sic in the smaller towns; small town audi- 
ences demand the best; have developed a 
taste for American ballads and songs. 


Tale of 2 Cities 


Two Massachusetts cities, Cambridge 
and Lowell, find city manager government 
aspirin for financial headaches. 

Cambridge, Bay State’s fifth city 
(pop. 110,879), is rounding out ro years 
under City Manager John B. Atkinson. 
He reduced tax rate $10.40, cut more than 
$6 million off city indebtedness. State’s 
seventh city, Lowell (pop. 101,389), is in 
its second year under City Manager John 
J. Flannery. He cut tax rate $2.20, hopes 
to slice Lowell’s debt ($4 million-plus 
when he took office) in half in two years. 

Appointed. Atkinson and Flannery, 
appointed by elected councils, administer 
all city departments, except schools, make 
all appointments. Councils vote appropri- 
ations, but only on recommendations of 
the city managers. Councils could remove 
city managers by majority vote after a 
public hearing. 

Testimony to Atkinson’s stewardship 
is his 10 straight years of office. From 
Boston College, Atkinson went into the 


NOW YOU SEE IT. Safety Teacher Lieut. Estes produces a white rabbit in the-Houdini manner. 
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Bernard D. Paul 


ECONOMIZER. Cambridge's John B. Atkinson. 


Army in World War I. After the last shot 
was fired he entered his father’s shoe busi- 
ness, later became an importer, traveled 
Europe. He came home from one trip 
with an exclusive agency for the huge Bata 
Shoe Co. of Czechoslovakia. Eventually 
his agency covered North and South Amer- 
ica and he became one of the board of di- 
rectors of the firm, which before Hitler 
moved in had 70,000 employes. 

Atkinson has a good opinion of city 
employes. “A lot of people think they loaf 
on the job,” he says. “My experience has 
been they turn in as much work as em- 
ployes in private industry and compare 
favorably with them.” 

Well Paid. He believes in giving 
Cambridge’s employes a fair day’s pay for 
their work. All city employes have re- 
ceived a $300 to $400 raise since Jan. 1, 
1942. Cambridge’s firemen are the highest 
paid in New England, the municipal. cleri- 
cal staff the best paid in Massachusetts. 
And still the total payroll has beer re- 
duced, not by discharges, but by not mak- 
ing unnecessary replacements when em- 
ployes died, retired or went into war work 
or the armed forces. 

’ Progress of Cambridge and Lowell is 
making other New England cities sit up 
and take notice. Several sent observers to 
find out what makes them tick so effi- 
ciently. 


Magic Does It 


There’s magic in the way Lt. Lee Al- 
len Estes of the Kentucky Highway Patrol 
teaches safety to the youngsters of the 
state. 

He finds that rabbits popping out of 
hats, disappearing fishbowls and a touch 
of ventriloquism mixed into a safety lec- 
ture hold attention while the audience ab- 
sorbs safety do’s and don’ts. 

Years ago Estes doubled up two hob- 
bies—(magic and an interest in teaching 
fundamentals of safety to school children), 
whipped up a show to put across his point. 
He gave first performances before lunch- 
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eon clubs and civic organizations in Lex- 
ington and towns in Fayette County, had 
a hit on his hands from the start. 

In Uniform. Kentucky Highway Pa- 
trol officials heard about the show, per- 
suaded Estes to don the uniform of a high- 
way patrolman. Then in a specially- 
equipped station wagon, he hit the high- 
way to teach safety to people of all ages 
throughout the state. 

More than a million Kentuckians, 
young and old, have seen his act. He 
played the Kentucky State Fair, prisons, 
Army camps, hospitals, universities, high 
schools and the little rural schools off the 
main highway. 

Stars of his troupe are Willie and 
Kenny Talk, direct descendants of Charlie 
McCarthy. Attired in highway patrol- 
men’s uniforms, they appear in the ven- 
triloquist sequence, never fail to steal the 
show. 

In his Lexington home Estes has a 
studio where he writes all his own patter, 
constantly works on new tricks. 


State St. Campaign 


On State St. (boundary line between 
Tennessee and Virginia) in Bristol (pop. 
23,772), James Mahoney campaigned to 
raise the city’s standard of living and won. 

Mahoney, 52 and a bachelor, doubled 
an inheritance from his father with a 
bank, hardware store, other State st. enter- 
prises. 

Convinced that mediocre merchan- 
dising helped keep down Bristol’s stand- 
ard of living, he set out to prove that bet- 
ter grade goods would pull customers from 
miles around. 

To test his theory, he decided to 
open a luxurious ladies’ ready-to-wear 
shop to sell Fifth ave. merchandise on 
State st. 

Far $20,000, he remodeled an old 
building, made it look like something out 
of one of the better business streets of 
Baltimore, Richmond or Atlanta. 


TWIN TOWN DOER. Bristol's James Mahoney. 





Then he selected a partner, Morris 
Levison, obtained one of the nation’s lead- 
ing buyers, told him to stock the store, 
called Sterling House, with quality mer- 
chandise. 

Sales Mount. The store opened Feb. 
26, 1942, and 3,000 customers came. Look- 
ing back, Mahoney says: “I am con- 
vinced that half of them came not so 
much to see the store as to see just how 
big fools we were making of ourselves.” 

Mahoney and Levison expected to do 
an $85,000 business the first year, actually 
did $143,000. In the second year, sales 
mounted to $193,000; the third year, 
$240,000. Another record is in the making 
with sales for the first six months of 1945 
totaling $140,000. 

Once scoffers, other Bristol merchants 
now give Mahoney full credit for better 
business along State st., follow his lead. 
With Sterling House as the magnet, cus- 
tomers come from as far as 100 miles 
away, also shop at other stores. Result: 
Bristol’s business is improving and its 
standard of living is better than it has 
been for years. 


Up From Tumbleweeds 


A group of U.S. engineers looked over 
a site 40 miles out of Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Nothing but wasteland, it was remote 
from everything. The only sound they 
heard was wind. The only moving things 
they saw were rolling tumbleweeds. 

“This is it,” they said, then set to 
work to build for atomic bomb technicians 
what is now Los Alamos, a bustling city 
of 6,000 persons who for three years ate, 
slept, shopped, played and worked in com- 
plete isolation from the rest of the world. 
Outside of high government officials and 
technical advisors who had to go and 
come, no one was allowed to enter or 
to leave this unknown, secret city of Los 
Alamos. 

Play and Work. Inside the 45,000- 
acre area, however, the workers had every- 
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ONCE UPON A TIME. Kindergarten Kids hear story at Los Alamos, N. Mex., A-bomb project. 


thing they needed—schools, shows, their 
own radio station (with a 5-mile range), 
homes, a place to work, a little theater 
movement, a choir, even a symphony. 

The public school is a showplace. 
Pupils are the children of scientists, tech- 
nicians and workers. School authorities 
say the children of these masterminds who 
helped harness atomic energy are “about 
normal,” although there are a few geniuses. 
But the old classroom problems of spit- 
balls, comic books and smoking still 
existed. 

Los Alamos, as U.S, towns go, is new 
and strange. It possesses the best equipped 
physics research laboratory in the world. 
Experiments still go on. But whether 
Los Alamos will go on depends on Wash- 
ington. If it is decided to operate the 
atomic bomb laboratory in the open, plants 
now hidden in the mountains will be 
moved, Los Alamos will be evacuated, its 
buildings will be torn down, and once 
again its only sound will be the wind, its 
only moving things will be the rolling 
tumbleweeds, 


Hospital Plans 


War-stagnated plans for new hospi- 
tals are beginning to-come out of pigeon- 
holes all over U.S. 

A survey shows 13 Iowa towns and 
cities plan new hospitals or additions to 
existing ones. 

And in Ohio, Kenton (pop. 7,593) is 
one of the nation’s few cities with two 
hospital projects. By popular subscrip- 
tion, residents of the Hardin county. seat 
will raise funds for a new 50-bed hospital. 
Meanwhile, Kenton’s San Antonio hospi- 
tal, run by the Sisters of St. Joseph, plans 
an addition. Hudson, N.Y. (pop. 11, 517) 
plans a new $1,250,000 hospital as a 
memorial to men who gave their lives in 
the war. 

To date, the city has raised $500,000, 
plans to intensify campaign. New hospital 
will be only one in city. 








Subsidy Increase 


Agricultare Secretary Anderson will 
increase subsidy payments to meat pack- 
ers. 

Reason is the cattle market is glutted 
and processors, forced by manpower 
shortages to work a 5-day week, can buy 
only so many. Upping the subsidy, says 
Anderson, will put processors on a 7-day 
week because it will enable them to pay 
the extra overtime. Also, it will help pro- 
ducers to sell their cattle, butcher shops 
to get more meat. 

Potato Surplus. Another farm prob- 
lem is the potato surplus. Coming up is 
the second largest crop in history, esti- 
mated at 733 million bushels. Government 
experts say this is 30 million bushels too 
many. 

This means that under the price sup- 
port program the government will have to 
buy (at $2 a bu.) $60 million worth of 
potatoes at country and terminal points, 
then get rid of them. 

Surpluses so far have gone to schools 
for lunches, to experiment stations for 
stock feed, and to starch factories, dis- 
tillers, canners and storage. Schools and 
experiment stations get them free, starch 
factories almost free, canners turn them 
back for relief purposes. Distillers, using 
these starchy tubers for glucose, pay the 
full price. 


Country Store 


Frank Trumbull, a one-time English 
professor, got the idea that if a business 
had atmosphere it would make money. He 
took $500, all the money he had, opened 
“The Country Store” at Concord, Mass. 
That was in 1941. In 1944 he did a $150,- 
000 gross business. 

Trumbull’s store is an antique lover’s 
haven. You'll find its wooden shelves 
cluttered with Currier & Ives prints, kero- 
sene lamps, colonial clocks, sleigh and fire 
bells. But these articles aren’t for sale. 
They’re there to give the store flavor. 
Trumbull’s for-sale nrerchandise is mulled- 
cider (old New England recipe), hand- 
forged hunting knives, old stonewear, little 
red schoolhouse paint, horse blanket pins, 
red flannel underwear, a thousand items 
that still are useful, bring back memories 
of pioneer days. 

Requests. War reduced his selection; 
but Trumbull’s fame has spread. He gets 
requests from all over the country, ‘many 
of them amusing, as well as unobtainable. 
One woman wanted a “cotton brassiere, 
hamburg-trimmed, size 44 and rather 
long.” 

When Trumbull doesn’t have some- 
thing, Concord folk say, he writes a long, 
detailed reply that makes the would-be 
buyer feel he’s the store’s only and most 
valued customer. 


Anderson's Woes 


The Agriculture Department started 
out on another reorganization. Trouble 
this time stems from the last reorganiza- 
tion when Milton Eisenhower, Kansas 
State college president, was called in for 
that job. . 

This reshuffle placed the Federal Crop 
Insurance corp. under the jurisdiction of 
the field service branch of AAA. 

Field Day. The setup looked good. 
Eisenhower went back to Kansas, Ander- 
son took a trip around the country to get 
acquainted. As soon as he got out of 
Washington, politicians within the organi- 
zation had a field day. Policies were 
changed, the whole works was scrambled 
up in general. Then friends ‘of crop in- 
surance got busy. One Congressman told 
Ag. officials: “AAA-has had five years to 
do a job and the only thing it has accom- 
plished is to put itself out of business.” 

Anderson raced back to Washington, 
called officials on the mat, demanded: 
“What have you been trying to put over 
on me while I’ve been gone?” Upshot is 
Eisenhower will be called back to reor- 
ganize again. No. 1 job will be to make 
the Crop Insurance corp. independent. 


Headgear 


Your favorite haberdasher soon may 
be selling headwear copied from the style- 
book of the United Nations fighting man. 

Popularity of certain headpieces 
among men in all branches of the service 
gave hat manufacturers an idea. They plan 
to use similar designs to make headgear 
for sportsmen. 

Hat makers found a “baseball” cap, 
issued to Seabees and other branches of 
the service, was one of the most popular. 
They won’t blow off, don’t lose shape, 
provide eye shade when needed. 

A Natural. A practical Navy head- 
piece gave protection against sun, rain, 
flies, mosquitoes. It folds into a small 
packet, was developed as a part of life- 
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raft equipment. It’s a natural for fisher- 
men, hunters, campers. 

Sun helmets had a limited sale before 
the war. But the Marines popularized 
them and greater sales are expected for 
week-end and vacation wear. 

The beret, worn by the British, Ca- 
nadians and Australians, lost its “foreign- 
ness” to troops overseas. It will be made 
for sportswear as well as dress. 


The Hard Way 


If the Addison (Wis.) State Savings 
Bank was to do business with farmers, 
E. B. Cleveland, president, believed it 
should understand farm problems. 

To acquire this understanding, Cleve- 
land bought a farm himself, required other 
bank officials to have an interest in farms. 

“It was the hard way,” said Cleve- 
land, “but we found out about farming. 
When we lose cattle, horses or hogs, we 
know what a similar loss means to the 
farmer. When crops are destroyed, fail, 
we know what the farmer is up against.” 

Addison bank makes hundreds of farm 
loans, knows full well the risks involved 
when it extends credit to farmers. 


Plaster Master 


Houghton Brown, a Milwaukee plas- 
terer, fought plaster cracks for years. No 
matter how carefully he put the stuff on, 
a wall would settle, a bracing came loose, 
something always happened to make the 
plaster crack. Tired of being blamed for 
something he couldn’t help, Brown started 
experimenting. 

Now, 15 years later, Brown figures 
he’s got it. His Nu-Wall Co., just formed, 
offers a plaster coating that dries in one 
night, sticks to plaster already painted, 
blots out cracks completely. 

Brown’s product is a combination of 
gypsum, asbestos insulating mica and a 
“secret” ingredient. He thinks business 
should be good, because all houses with 
plaster in them have cracks. 





BACK TO YESTERDAY. Trumbull’s "Country Store,” Concord, Mass., built nation-wide business 
in three years selling merchandise that “brings back memories.” 
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EDUCATION 


Blackstone Studios 


AGE GRACEFULLY. Dr. G. Lawton tells how. 


Music by Cards 


Strangers making their first visit to 
Public School 41, Indianapolis, Ind., would 
probably stop aghast on hearing such 
familiar poker phrases as “it’s my deal,” 
r “let me cut the cards,” coming from 
the sixth grade classroom. 

But if they would look inside they 
would see it was only the music class busy 
learning the names and works of great 
composers by playing an innocent card 
game devised by their teacher, Miss Verna 
Johnson. Game is similar to the childhood 
favorite, “Authors.” 

To Play. A deck of 48 illustrated cards 
represents the better known works of 12 
composers (four of each). In playing the 
game, pupils (four to a deck) take turns 
drawing cards from each other, and try 
to compile the greatest number of 
“books.” A book consists of four cards 


with the names of differeht works by one 
composer. 
Encouraged by the student interest in 
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her music game, Miss Johnson is now de- 
signing two others, one concerning the 


authors of juvenile books, and the other 


dealing with science. 


School for Oldsters 


The ancient Greeks could expect to 
live but little longer than 29 years. Since 
then medical science has added some 30 
years to the human life span. Result: In 
the U.S, alone today there are more than 
9 million persons over 65, and by 1980 the 
total should exceed 26 million. 

Helping the ever-growing ranks of 
people over 65 to adjust themselves to 
longer life is the purpose of a winter lec- 
ture series to be inaugurated by Doctor 
George Lawton at Cooper Union college, 
New York, next month. He labels it “Ag- 
ing Successfully.” 

Old Age. If examined scientifically, 
old age can be creative, productive, happy, 
says the 45-year-old professor. Some of 
his lecture topics: “How Old is Old?” 
“Too Old for What?” “You Can Teach an 
Old Dog New Tricks.” 

Said Dr. Lawton, taking a quote from 
L. J, Martin’s The Home in a Democracy: 
“It is the duty of society to evolve adults 
fit for children to live with.” 


Massachusetts Plan 


Unable to take professional improve- 
ment courses because of wartime travel 
limitations, teachers in remote sections of 
Massachusetts have been denied periodic 
salary increases by local school boards in 
past years. 

The State Dasesteunt of Education 
will try to overcome this handicap this 
year through a unique state-wide program 
of teacher training by radio, known as 
“The Massachusetts Plan.” The “class- 
room” will be the National Broadcastmg 
Company’s “University of the Air” pro- 
gram, broadcast by stations WBZ, Boston, 
and WBZA, Springfield. 

Registration. Under the plan, teach- 
ers must register with the Division of 
University Extension, and listen to at least 
10 of 26 authoritative radio discussions of 


Indianapolis, Ind., Times 


IT’S EASY. Teacher Verna Johnson shows pupils how to play her music composer card game. 
























































— but coming back soon! 


Shortages of materials prevented 
manufacture of Wellington Pipes 
during the war. Early in 1946, 
however, materials should be 
available again, so that we shall 
soon be resuming production of 
Wellington, deservedl yAmerica’s 
favorite pipe for over 50 years. 







A BRAND NEW PLASTICS PRODUCT GIVES 


SMOOTHER SHAVES 


With Every Blade 





HENDY-HONE puts keen, velvet-smooth 
shaving edges on double-edged safety razor 
blades in a jiffy. Easy to use. Gives more 
shaves per blade. Saves money. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 


$1 each post paid in United States and Canade 


HENDY-CRAFT PRODUCTS 
35 William Street, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 














FOR MOVIE FANS! 


The private home addresses of more than 
400 top Hollywood motion picture stars in 
this exclusive directory. Send for it now! En- 
close $1 in currency or money order. 


Movie Star Directory 


1922-E N. HIGHLAND AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD (28) CALIF. 


INVENTORS 


your nay ee tent Guide™ Ree. 7 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN. & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
537-K Adams Building Washington, D. C. 
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Revolution in Education 


An educational revolution is cut- 
ting a new pattern of learning in the 
nation’s schools, 

Instead of emphasizing theory 
only, educators now are molding courses 
around practical application to fit stu- 
dents for the work-a-day-world. 

This new departure grew out of 
World War II, which found workers ill- 
trained for skills the military needed. 
To plug this gap, the army did a train- 
ing job with audio-visual equipment, 
skilled technical instructors, that made 
educators’ eyes pop. 

Result was an example in learning 
that now has set educators abustle in 
putting into public schools realistic 
peacetime training courses of commer- 
cial, practical use. Here’s what is hap- 
pening: 

Examples. In California new shop 
courses fitting pupils for aviation fields 
are offered students. (So far, 16 states 
and the District of Columbia have 
state-wide school aviation programs. ) 

In Washington state, city school 
pupils study expanded business courses 
part time, spend the rest of study hours 
at part-time jobs for which they re- 
ceive study credits. 

In Texas similar learn-and-earn 
courses are in operation. Working part- 
time, students study operating methods, 
buying and selling in grocery, hard- 
ware, jewelry, novelty, shoe and depart- 
ment stores, insurance firms and other 
private businesses. 

In the classrooms they learn the 
theories of business, English, public 
speaking, typing, shorthand, business 
arithmetic, bookkeeping, courtesy and 
personal appearance. 

(When a shortage of bricklayers 
and plasterers crippled Fort Worth’s 
postwar building program, high schools 


| 


started training courses in these fields.) 

In Indiana, growing rural electri- 
fication prompted rural and small town 
high schools to offer new training 
courses in electricity and electrical ap- 
pliances—their repair, care, etc. (In 
some towns business leaders are ac- 
tively cooperating by giving students 
part time jobs in all lines of work.) 

In Virginia and California students 
now are learning cosmetology, hair- 
dressing, beauty parlor operation in 
high schools. Other states provide new 
training on a practice-while-you-learn 
basis for budding salesmen, elevator op- 
erators, laundry and milk route drivers, 
store clerks. : 

Office Training. New Jersey, an- 
swering student interest in business of- 
fice training, is stepping up work with 
mechanical office equipment. 

And in some 8,000 scattered high 
schools, students now are taught how to 
drive, service, and make minor repairs 
on automobiles. 

Here and there throughout the na- 
tion, a total of 6 million high school 
students are taught every conceivable 
aviation subject; scores of others, with 
their own loud speaker systems, offer 
courses in radio script writing, pro- 
gram preparation, broadcasting tech- 
niques, operation, repair, and are 
branching out into electronics. 

And the end is not in sight. New 
impetus will be given practical educa- 
tional courses from war surplus 'prop- 
erty. 

For much of this is available at 
reasonable price to schools for use in 
new or old laboratories, power units, 
communication courses, etc. 

Thus, between war stimulus and 
war surplus, vocation training promises 
to be bigger than ever in peacetime. 





ae... 
U. S. Office of Education 


MACHINE AGE. Modern school training programs teach students trades, job know-how. 
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vital national and world issues, supple- 
mented by outside reading. 

Upon successful completion of four 
written reports on reference reading; two 
summarizations covering the radio pro- 
grams, and an overall examination, teach- 
ers will be given two hours’ study credit. 
State teachers colleges have been asked to 
accept this credit toward an undergraduate 
degree, explained Julius E. Warren, State 
commissioner of education. 


Television Classes 


New York City school children this 
winter will be guinea pigs for television. 
Once a week Station WNBT Will 
broadcast programs for 7th, 8th and goth 
grades. Teachers and pupils will study 
which types are best suited for education. 
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Double Talker 


Most kids would get licked for say- 
ing such things, but the slyer Charlie Mc- 
Carthy’s wit, the more folks like it. 
(“Why don’t you release a blimp for 
active duty?” he asked Orson Welles, 
dubbed Emily Post “a vulture for cul- 
ture.’’) 

Charlie has ribbed Swedish Royalty, 
FDR, G.I.s in camps from Alaska to 
Nova Scotia, pokes sure-fire fun at his 
“daddy’s” receding hairline, luckless ro- 
mancing. Nobody minds. For whatever pops 
through Charlie’s wooden head, out his 
mouth, springs from the sparsely thatched 
dome of Edgar Bergen, ventriloquist. 

But to Edgar, Charlie is no block- 
head, no “flophouse for termites.” True, 
Bergen paid a Chicago carpenter named 
Mack $35 to carve the saucy head (mod- 
elled after a tough Irish newsboy) from 
white pine, whittled the body himself. 

Gifts for Charlie. But the impudent 
personality he gave this “refugee from a 
picket fence” is as real to Bergen as to 
thousands who tune in on NBC Sunday 
nights. He willed Charlie $10,000 so he 
can live through future voice-throwers, 
fitted his huge bedroom with tile bath, 
his closet full of $75 suits, scattered per- 
sonal doodads including stationery em- 
bossed E pluribus mow ’em downus. 

In 25 years “the magnificent splinter” 
helped push this son of a Swedish immi- 
grant through Chicago high school; North- 
western U., vaudeville and night spots to 
a $10,000-a-week radio job, plus $150,000 
per movie, an annual $75,000 for Mc- 
Carthy games, etc. Without the brash, 
bubbling kid, Edgar knows he’s a flop. 

Charlie is bachelor Bergen’s “other 
self.” Alone, the scholarly Scandinavian 
is shy, quiet, graye, content to tend his 
alfalfa farm outside Hollywood, tinker 
in the pin-neat house his mother kept till 
her death last year, mold pottery in his 
basement, cook up Swedish concoctions, 


A ° 
lambasted the audience as 
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"I'LL MOW YA DOWN!" 


Bergen. 


or just sprawl and dream, 

Bergen’s only extravagances are an 
airplane, lavish movie photographic equip- 
ment. He saves his nimble wit for Charlie, 
working hard on his script. 

How Bergen Did It. Edgar takes 
ventriloquism seriously—wrote the Bri- 
tannica’s article on it. It’s like singing, 
he says, can be studied, but the ability, 
liké a good voice, is a gift. He discovered 
his at 11. Hailing a chum in the street, 
he was surprised when the boy thought 
someone else was talking. , 

On stage, Bergen got fed up with 
mediocrity. One night while doing a rou- 
tine act for a nightclub, Charlie looked at 
Bergen. “Who told you you were a ven- 
triloquist?” he demanded. “I'll get along, 
but brother, you’re through,” Then he 
Bergen fled. 


They loved him. From then on, it was 
top hat and tails. 
Into Radio, Stunting at an Elsa 


Maxwell party in 1936 they caught the 
radio eye, walked into Rudy Vallee’s pro- 
gram at $150 a week. That party was 


high moment of Edgar’s life: playwright 
Noel Coward called his performance 
“brilliant.” 

Mortimer Snerd and spry, elderly 


“bachelor girl” Effie Klinker are new to 
Bergen’s family. But irreverent Charlie 
is the favorite, especially with Bergen. 


October Recordings 


Now that Decca has given out with 
its own Porgy and Bess, the Gershwin 
music arranged for-a symphonic picture 
by Russell Bennett. (Album DA-397), the 
opus can be chosen from three major gal- 
leries, RCA-Victor and Columbia having 
disced the work before. Alfred Wallen- 
stein, conducting the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic for Decca, adds little but styl- 
istic details recommended for hearing be- 
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.rvaw BEN-Gay eure 


@ Get this speedy, soothing, wonderful relief from the pain and 
discomfort of rheumatism! Fast-acting Ben-Gay contains up to 
2% times more methyl salicylate and menthol than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. These famous pain-relieving agents are* 
known to every doctor. Make sure of getting genuine Ben-Gay! 


Ben-GAY_— rhe orIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


THERE'S ALSO 


for PAIN J | MUSCLE PAIN p MILD BEN-GAY 


DUE TO 


MENDas oulRON 


hout Needle and Thread! 
NEW 7 4 nate TAPE! Mends without sewing, 
as you iron! Quickly, gore mends holes, 
tears, snags, worn spots in shirts, blouses, 






coats, dresses, trousers, underwear, hosiery, 
bedsheets, towels, tablecloths, etc. Mends are 
% smooth and neat; no lumps. Will not 
come off; stands washing, dry-cleaning. 

¥ Save many hours of tedious mending 


and darning. Save money! Sells tike 


wild! 
SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 
Sample offer sent immediately to all who 


send name at once. A penny postal will do. 
SEND NO MONEY —juat your nom 


KRISTEE CO. 
847 Kristee Bidg., Akron, Ohie 


Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat a the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender 
inflamed bronchial mucous membranes 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
a ee eee ae 
or you are to have your money back 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


| ano COLDS 





FOR CHILDREN 





BUILD YOUR OWN! 
FASTFREEZER Ep 


ery amateur will be proud to 
bud. this household Ll 
which requires no expert kno’ 

e. Operates on 32 or iy) 10 
volts. There's fun in building 
and profit in using this handy 
freezer. Saves up to 75%. 

PLANS ARE SIMPLE 
These 8 to 40 cubie foot sizes 
ean be bullt of new or parts. <0 
Mall $1 bill or check for complete plans and catalog. 


LEJAY MFG., 410 Loday Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINK. 



















BARGAIN 


Darwin, Triumph, Leader 
and Cottage Tulip Bulbs. 
marvelous assortment of 
flaming rain colors guar- 
anteed to flower 4 years. 
— Tan's MONEY ... ORDER NOW — PAY 
E ia TER. Bulbs reach you in time for fall plant- 
ing for only $1.69 plus c. o. d. postage. Cash 
orders sent prepaid. Free ... prompt action 
brings you 26 quality eladioia bulblets FREE. 
Act now. Send your name and address to 


HOLLAND DUTCH bP ane co. Dept. M-30 | 
P. O. Box 47 Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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LOOK BETWEEN YOUR TOES TONIGHT 


If Toes Itch Or Skin Is Cracked Or Raw 
Use Doctor’s Famous Prescription At Once 
Don’t wait. At the very first sign of Athlete's 


Foot—itching, cracked, peeling, raw or 
blistered skin between the toes, or on 
the feet—use Dr. Scholl’s Solvex. 


This highly effective formula of America’s 
noted authority on diseases and deformities 
of the feet, acts in five extremely impor- 
tant ways: 
} edily Efiieves § intense itching 
fries - ls the fungi on contact 
- s make perspiration conditions of 


eet less favorable to a of infection 


4 oe im preventing spread of infection 
& } Promotes natural healing *. 


Dr. Scholl’s Solvex (Liquid or Ointment) 
only 50¢ at Drug, Shoe and Dept. Stores. 
Get it today! Don’t accept a substitute. 


VV EURY a 1111 /k3 


FOR ATHLETES 
FOOT 





SOLVEX 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and nore 
mal speech restored. Speech developedin backward 
children. Residential institute for correcting disorders 
and training specialists. Veterans trained as special- 
ists under G. I. Bill. Recognized by A.M.A. Address: 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P. 


NATIONAS INSTITUTE for yorse Peconsens 
RISTOL, RHODE I 













How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 
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fore the record collector pays his money. 

The big album under this classifica- 
tion comes from Columbia and reaches 
almost classic proportions. It’s an item 
called Kostelanetz Conducts in which 
Andre and his orchestra perform such 
tonal wonders as Manhattan Serenade, 
Mood Indigo, St. Louis Blues, Stardust, 
Stormy Weather, When Day Is Done 
and thers, all in the Kostelanetz manner 
which is recommendation enough. (Co- 
lumbia: M-574.) 

Denes; ‘Highly recommended from 
current dance tune recordings are: Duke 
Ellington’s Every Hour on the Hour and 
Time's A-Wastin’, Artie Shaw’s That's 
For Me and Yolanda, Erskine Hawkins’s 
Prove It By The Things You Do and 
Drifting Along, Vaughn Monroe’s Talkin’ 
To Myself About You and Just A 
Blue Serge “y Sammy Kaye’s Chick- 
ery Chick and | Lost My Job Again, 
Tommy Dorsey’s Hong Kong Blues and 
You Came Along—all Victor platters; 
Guy Lombardo’s Small World and Stars 
In Your Eyes, the Hildegarde-Lombardo 
This Was A Real Nice Clambake and 
June Is Bustin’ Out All Over, the Bing 
Crosby-Andrews Sisters’ Along The Nav- 
ajo Trail, and Lawrence Welk’s Shame 
On You paired with At Mail Call Today 
—all Decca, 

Vocals. Choice vocals in special ar- 
rangements include Boyd Heath’s Swaller- 
tail Coat, already endorsed from the 
Bluebird list; Judy Garland and the 
Merry Macs combined in If | Had You 
and On The Atchison, Topeka & the 
Santa Fe (Decca); Hazel Scott singing 
The Man | Love and Fascinating 
Rhythm (Decca) and Betty Jane Bonney 
in | Can Make You Love Me and Ho 
Hum (Victor). 

Masterworks. A new plattering of 
the Bach Concerto for Two Violins, this 
time played by Adolf Busch, Frances 
Magnes and the Busch Chamber Players, 


-is.an issue of merit, faultlessly performed 


(Columbia: MX-253). The Samuel Bar- 
ber Symphony No. I, the one-movement 
opus which elicited so much comment 
is played with spirit by Bruno Walter and 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
(MX-252) on two 12-inchers. 

Piano fans will find pleasure in an 
album of Russian compositions for two 
pianos, played by Vitya Vronsky and Vic- 
tor Babin who are clearly at home among 
such , variations as Rimski-Korsakov, 
Arenski, Stravinsky and Babin himself 
(Columbia: M-576). Likewise the Wag- 
ner following will be as pleased with Helen 
Traubel in excerpts from Tristan and 
Isolde, the New York Philharmonic play- 
ing the background under Artur Rodzin- 
ski’s direction (Columbia: MM-573). 
There are five 12-inch records. 

Late arriving good singles include 
Jose Iturbi’s Liszt and Debussy pieces, 
Liebestraum and Clair de Lune respec- 
tively (Victor: 11-8851) and Eleanor 
Steber’s excursions into Mozart, two arias 
from The Marriage of ‘Figaro exception- 
ally well sung (Victor: 11-8850). 
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For beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 

Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can’t 
supply, send $2 direct. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. G, MYSTIC, CONN. 


POLLEN TIME is, 


Relieve pales. noagrevated bronchial asthma 
attacks with Schiffmann’s ASTHMA 
R. The aromatic, medicated fumes help 
clear the head, aid in reducing the severity 
of attacks, help make breathing easier. Eco- 
nomical, too=so keep ASTHMA- 
DOR always on hand, ready for 
emergency anytime, anywhere. At 
all drug stores in powder, pipe mix- 
ture or convenient cigarette form. 


ASTHMADOR 
































Checked in A Jiffy 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, scabies, pimples and 
other itching conditions. Use cooling, 





f = checks pening fast. 35c trial bottle 
i proves or money back. Ask your 
Ve druggist today for D.D.D. Prescription. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to ~~~. aon a EE 
in news apers, magazines and 

Splendid opportunity to “break — 

fase inating, writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Ex 

rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louls, Me. 











BLOOM IN 


COMES IN BEAUTIFUL 4-COLOR 
ee oe PERMANENT BOX 


00) 

direct to you at this amazing low price 

because of shipping difficulties to stores! Order 
- Save on this opportunity! 


FRE Lovely hand-painted eonjens pot for window 

sill with columnar gro 2 ny blooms 

in pe le 2 see § and yellow f flowers =e 
TER. SEND NO. Mone —0O. 

DER NOW PAY TA Or ee pin, — order, we 

pay pestese. a N AMERICAS back. Send 

name and address to PAN ERICAN C Cat TUSCO. Dept. 
$-1423, 148 nt manids 2, Michigan 
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RELIEVE CRUEL PAIN OF 


BACKACHE 


QUICKLY! EASILY! 





Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don’t wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved way to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great / 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


ofoon>, BACK PLASTER 


IF YOU HAVE 


GRAY 
HAIR 


and DON’T LIKE 
MESSY MIXTURES.... 


then write today for my 
FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


NO tablets, powders or mixing. Is NOT a messy mix- 
ture socan't leave stains. Amazingly EASY to use. Just 
comb or rub afew drops into the hair. Each application 
deepens the color. Works gradually ...the gray hair 
slowly becomes a darker ,softer, more attractiveshade. No 
skin test needed. Must delight you or no cost. Wonderfully 
GOOD; I want to convince you by sending my FREE trial 
bottle and BOOK “All About Your Hair."’ 


ARTHUR A. RHODES, Specialist, Dept. 116 LOWELL, MASS, 











‘ 

GET QUICK relief with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent's 
Tooth Drops! “Cavity Toothache” frequently strikes at 
night. Be prepared. Buy either package from your 
druggist today. Keep it handy. Follow 
directions. C. 8. Dent & Co.. Cincinnati 


TOOTH CUM 
TOOTH DROPS 


= 
DENTS 
up To | Sell CHRISTMAS CARDS 
and Personal Stationery 








$1.00 Christmas box assortment, 
Costs you 50c up per box. Also Religious, Gift 
Wrapping, Birthday assortments 35c up. Re- 
quest 21 card $1.00 Christmas box on approval, 
FREE 25 for $1.00 Personal Christmas card 
and Stationery Portfolios. Special Offer. 


ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO. Dept. M-58, Elmira, N. Y. 


4 RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


Reliable man with car wanted to call on farmers. 
Wonderful opportunity now. No experience or 


Xmas Card 










capital required. Permanent. Write today. 
MC NESS COMPANY 
Freeport Dept. 684 Iinois 
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What to See 


And Then There Were None (2oth 
Century Fox). Dramatization of Agatha 
Christie’s popular murder mystery which 
appeared on Broadway under the title 
Ten Little Indians. The ingenious plot 
has been worked out in a way that is fas- 
cinating to behold. Barry Fitzgerald, Wal- 
tc: Houston, Roland Young, C. Aubrey 
Smith, Judith Anderson, Mischa Auer, 
Louis Hayward are featured in a cast that 
perform in superb fashion, with Roland 
Young a shade the best. 

Week-end at the Waldorf 
(M-G-M). Sure-fire attraction studded 
with Hollywood stars Ginger Rogers and 
Lana Turner, in roles as fine as they have 
ever had, Walter Pidgeon, Van Johnson 
and Edward Arnold in a polished produc- 
tion crammed with romance, pathos and 
comedy. A slice of life in the Grand hotel 
manner with a bow to Vicki Baum. 

Johnny*Angel (RKO Radio). Melo- 
drama of ships and shore-folk, bringing 
George Raft back to the screen opposite 
Claire Trevor. Adventure, tragedy-ridden 
and relieved mostly by Hoagy Carmichael, 
whose piano and voice in the low-down 
manner are all too brief as departures 
from the expected routine. 

Trail of Kit Carson (Republic). 
Along with the standard elements of a 
typical western this combines mystery 
melodrama with a new ingredient, the 
cowboy as a man of brains as well as 
brawn. A rousing brawl, some neat shoot- 
ing and exciting finish should satisfy fans 
who like a little logic with action. 

Dangerous Partners (M-G-M). This 
starts off as a thriller and carries through 
some of the most complicated situations 
ever woven into tangled mystery of mur- 
der and intrigue. The kind of-a tale that 
keeps you on the edge of your seat until 
the very end. James Craig and Signe 
Hasso featured, with Edmund Gwenn as 
a real menace. 





DANGEROUS PARTNERS. Gwenn and Hasso. 
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You'll see 
when you smoke [.C.! 


An Incomparable Catch...that’s what 
you'll call Jrish Castle pipe mixture 
when you see how its rare “aroma 
appeal” hooks the ladies! One pipeful 
proves it’s an “8-ways better” smoke. 
Master-blender Willoughby Taylor 
chose 8 finest tobaccos from the world 
over... top Turkish, virile Virginias, 
luscious Latakia, piquant Louisiana 
Perique, mellow-mild White Burleys... 
created an 8-blend masterpiece. No 
wonder the gals love the I.C. smoker. 
You'll see when you smoke I.C.! 


‘| see he smokes 1.C.” 


POMGADR PROD OSSD S D2 OSARADORDOD ODOM 


GET ACQUAINTED SPECIAL 


For a limited time (and only if your dealer 
is out of stock) we'll send you a half-pound 
humidor of Irish Castle Pipe Mixture for only 
$1.10. Mail coupon with cash’or check to 
Penn Tobacco Co., Dept.99, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Name 


Address —$—$—$———————————————— 
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LISTEN to Fishing & Hunting Club of the Air, American 
Broadcasting Co. (Blue Network), Wednesday nights. 


", «« this model is a bit more expensive but it 
will go around the world THREE times.” 


Lines for a Jilted Lover 


Accept these words of wisdom 
To console you all your life: 
She'll be a better memory 
Than she would have been a wife! 
° Evelyn Mullenax 


A hillbilly built a house for his wife 
in which he fashioned windows but no 
doors. 

“Where are 
nervous bride. 

He drew himself up to full height. 
“Doors? Are you going somewhere?” 


the doors?” asked the 


“Next Sunday,” said the young wife, 

“We're going to have our baby chris- 
tened.” ' 
“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed her 
shipyard-worker husband, “that you're 
going to let somebody hit that kid over 
the head with a bottle of champagne?” 


Mr. Perkins looked at his small son 
who.just came in from play and remarked 
to his wife, “I guess our kid’s cut out for 
a politician.” 

“What makes you say that?” asked 
Mrs. Perkins. 

“Well, isn’t he good at telling big 
stories? And by the looks of his hands 
and face he sure isn’t afraid of dirt, and 
is mighty good at mud-slinging.”’ 


“You've got no grounds to envy me,” 
said the weatherman. “I’ve got just as 
many troubles as you have.” 

“Yeah,” replied Panhandle Pete, “but 
the trouble with me is I ain’t got nothing 
else but!” “i 


PATHFINDER 


“What time does the next train stop 
here, and for how long?” asked an old 
gentleman. 

“From two to two-two,” replied the 
ticket agent. 

“Well, well! 
tle?” 


And are you the whis- 


Clarence Darrow was once asked to 
give his definition of a smart man. 

“A smart man,” he replied with a 
twinkle in his eyes, “‘is a fellow who hasn’t 
let a woman pin anything on him since 
he was a baby.” 


“Well, how do you like your new job 
and boss?” : 

“Terrible! We don’t get along at all! 
When I’m late to work he’s always early, 
and when I'm early he’s always late!” 


“Why is Crabtree taking an extended 
leave of absence? Something wrong.with 
his health?” 

“Yes, he starved himself sick saving 
to take an extended leave.” 


“Yes, I want work! I’d do anything 
under the sun!” 

“Good! Farmer Jones needs a lot 
of harvest hands!” 


Brain Teaser No. 103 


A goat is fastened 
by a rope 22 ft. long, 
one end of which is 
attached to a peg driv- 
en into the ground at 
one corner of a shed 

12 ft. long and 1o ft. wide. How many 
square ft. of pasturage can the goat en- 
joy? (Take Pi as 22/7.) 
Solution to No. 102 

The altitude of the triangle formed 
by the centers of the circles made by a 
right section of the logs would be the 
square root of the difference of the squares 
of 17 and 8, or 15. The total height would 
be 8 plus 15 plus 9, or 32 inches. 


“Hello, we are conducting a fashion question- 
naire and ...er... excuse me, there's been o 
mistake.” 
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COMPOUNDING: 


Come! Walk through our plants. Here, eager machines and 
earnest men expertly compound carefully selected materials 


Precision, powerful machines and personal attention synchro 


nize to build products that give you ethcient, economic service 


Our scientific fabrication of Republic Rubber conveyor and 
power belts, steam, air and fire hose, increases your profits 
with trouble-free performance. Your comfort and protection 
are assured in the processing of LEE DeLuxe tires made with 
compounds which provide the safety of sure traction, the 
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S AND MATERIALS 


saving of slow-wear and the security of reliable construction 


One element in these compounds you do not see but sense 


it in the attitude of the workers . . . an element that begins 


where these products are designed, continues through the 
specification of materials and follows as an integral part of 


construction, production and distribution . is integrity. 


The quality and reliabiliry of REPUBLIC RUBBER products 
and LEE DELUXE tires present and represent our integrity 
We call it fairness to our customers and our employees 


CORPORATION 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNSYLVANIA 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. OF N. Y., INC., CONSHOHOCKEN 
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Home again! One of more than 5,000 
wounded flown to S. monthly 
by the ATC. Among the flying am- 
bulances helping to save American 
lives is the Curtiss C-46 Commando. 


The U.S. Navy’s Martin Mars, world’s 
largest flying boat, is powered with 
Wright Cyclone engines harnessed 
to Curtiss electric propellers. 


Three-fourths of all the supplies flown 
over “the Hump” into China have been 
carried by Curtiss Commandos. 


Four Wright Cyclone engines equip 
the giant Decias B-29 Superfortress. 


AN AMAZING STORY OF 
AIR TRANSPORT AT WAR 


Barely five years have elapsed since the first trans- 
Atlantic airline schedule was announced. It offered three 
trips a week to Europe by air! Today, the big pond is a 
short haul, and countries have become whistle 
stops. There's a trans-Atlantic take-off every 13 


minutes of the day and night . a trans-Pacific flight 
every 90 minutes daily . . . a Curtiss Commando over “‘the 
Hump” on China's aerial Burma Road every 15 minutes, 
around the clock. Yet this is only part of the amazing job 
being done by U.S. airlines and the transport wings of our 
armed services. In the time it takes you to read this article, some 3,000 miles 
will be flown by American transport planes. They will evacuate wounded... ; 
more than 500,000 sick and wounded have been moved by U. S. planes since 1942. 
They will transport cargo .. . one major U.S. air terminal reports an 
average of 1,800 cargo shipments daily. 
They'll carry passengers, over a billion passenger miles 
annually, on 160,000 miles of global air routes. 
Few Americans are yet aware of the full meaning of 
all this to our way of life, to our outlook and 
to our incomes, but these facts are significant: 
The best estimates indicate that there will be 20 
million airline passengers within three years 
after the war, at rates you are used to paying 
for first-class travel by rail... The chances 
are you will travel by air! 
Such equipment as the new Curtiss Commando can 
profitably transport air cargo at a small fraction of 
pre-war rates... The chances are you will ship by\air! 
With millions of jobs resulting either directly 
or indirectly from American aviation, and with 
business already basing its plans upon planes .. . 
the chances are you will profit from the air! 


FOR TRADE AND FOR SECURITY — LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 
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